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WHY 


DOES BUICK OUTSELL 
THREE TO ONE: 





Je ask yourself this one question if you 


are on the point: of buying any automobile 
priced between $1,000 and $2,000: “Why does 
Buick outsell any other eight in its price range by 


more than 3 to 1?” 


You know the answer: Because, in the cool, 
calm judgment of the great majority of buyers, 
Buick gives greatest dollar value in all of the 
elements which make motor car ownership 
worth while. Buick Bodies by Fisher—Buick’s 
_Valve-in-Head Straight Eight Engine— 
Buick’s Wizard Control—all lend added ap- 


peal to a motor car which has thoroughly 


proved its ability to give finer, smoother, 
more dependable performance for 150,000 


miles and more. 


Yes, men and women are convinced that Buick 
gives far more for every dollar of its price. 
They regard the new Buick Eight as the big 
buy in the $1,000 to $2,000 field. That’s why 
Buick outsells 3 to 1—and why 7 will pay you 
to see and drive the Buick Straight Eight 


before buying any car. 
1 ’ ’ 
Twenty-six models in the $1,000 to $2,000 price class 
—all Buicks through and through—and available on 
convenient G. M. A. C. terms. 


STRAIGHT BUICK EIGHTS 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM + » » PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOT RS 
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international Trucks Save 


’ 


Money for Contractors, Builders, 
Dealers and You! 


OW’S the time to build that 
home you’ve wanted! Costs are 
down — way down. Since the peak 
period of 1926-28, they have dropped 
25% to 40%. A house that would 
have cost around twelve thousand 
dollars five years ago can now be 
yours for less than eight thousand. 
The present better housing move- 
ment endorsed by our Government 
and President has the practical 
backing of the entire building in- 
dustry. Contractors, builders and 
dealers alike are now offering you 
economies unheard of since before 
the war. 


Kconomy —rigid economy—is the 


need which has put International 


Trucks into the foreground of the 
building picture! Builders who 
never used to keep account of equip- 
ment costs now watch every main- 
tenance and operation penny. And 
this present-day need for low-cost- 
trucking is finding its answer in 
International Trucks and Service 
for building material and lumber 
dealers, and for builders and con- 
tractors in every type of work. 
Learn what [International Trucks 
have done for other industries — and 
what they can do for you in yours. 
Whatever your business —its size or 
nature — you will find that there is 
an International to cut your costs. 


There is only one way to estimate 





_ BUILD Now—at Lower Costs! 
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The truck illustrated is the popular 
International Model A-6—a 5-speed, 
6-cylinder, 3-ton job with stake body. 
The International Line is complete, 
with fast, light trucks for pick-up work, 
speed models, heavy-duty models, and 
trucks especially built for dump-truck 
work and semi-trailer service. Sizes 
range from %-ton to 744-ton, and any 
chassis or body requirement can be 
met exactly. 


New low prices prevail on the entire 
line. The 113 -ton, 4-speed Model A-2, 


for instance, has been reduced to 


*615 


for 36-inch wheelbase chassis f. 0. b. factory 
(taxes extra) 
International Company-owned branches at 188 
points, and dealers everywhere. 











accurately the value of an Interna- 
tional, or to judge the economies it 
will effect for you — pick out the 
model you want and put it to your 
test, right on your own job. Arrange 
this demonstration with an Interna- 
tional branch or dealer. Write us for 
information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave, OF AMERICA Chicago, Ill. 


CINCORPORATED ) 
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‘Two 
LINE 


Editorials 
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At least the farmer is being well 
cultivated. 


Fall did bring some rise. 


To balance the budget, the people 
are now sold on a sales tax. 


Gandhi did the expected by qutit- 
ting. 


Return to the gold standard is not 
inuminent in Britain. 

Legion resignations should be 
legion. 


New Yorkers would rather trust a 
trust company than individuals to 
handle receiverships. 


Brewing: A tax revolt. 
Eapect uncertainty this month. 


Coal industry has been getting 
hotter. 


Fight the bonus racket! 


Door-to-door delivery should help 
to keep the wolf from railway doors. 


Travel is speeding-up. 


March 4+ shouldn’t stop our for- 
ward march, 


. 


The problem: Lose top-notch rents 
or lose tenants? 


People are again banking on banks. 

A short work-week is better than 
none. 

If the fourth quarter brings as 
much encouragement as the third. 
fine! 


Japan can't hope to defy the whole 
world, 

Looks like Roosevelt. But tlic 
votes haven't yet been counted. 
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What's in 
the Wind 


HERE never was a time in the 

history of mankind when it was 

so important to so many peo- 
ple to know what is going to happen 
next. 

Particularly is this true in the 
world of business. 

Six months ago America was in 
the depths of despair. Even four 
months ago business men competed 
with each other more strenuously to 
see how black they could paint the 
picture of the future than they did in 
efforts to build business. 

To-day how different! The ques- 
tion: “How fast are we improving?” 
has replaced the query, “Will it ever 
end?” on millions of lips. 

Now more than ever every busi- 
ness and every position in business 
is going to be subject to entirely new 
and in some cases startling influences. 

June Ist, during a period of the 
blackest darkness in business senti- 
ment, readers of FoRBEs were startled 
by these two prognostications : 

3y B. C. Forbes (page 22): 

In Wall Street they talk as if the end 
of America is within sight. 

Not one conceivable calamity is to be 
escaped. Stocks are headed for oblivion; 
and bonds are destined to suffer little 
better fate. 

Which inspires the student of financial 
history to conclude that we have about 
reached the worst. Sentiment invariably 
is most despairing just before the turn 
Sets 1n. 

3y R. W. Schabacker (page 32): 

The current wave of liquidation has 
gone just about as far as it should in 
extent, and in point of time we might 
anticipate the turn somewhere in the cur- 
rent month. 

In such matters, neither ForBes 
nor any other forecaster working 
with to-day’s materials is always 
right. Nevertheless, the alert busi- 
ness man who will re-read in their 
entirety these two and the subsequent 
forecasts under the same signatures, 
together with Forpes Pictograph 
which began September Ist, will dis- 
cover that careful study of these at 
the time of their publication might 
have meant thousands of dollars to 
him. 

To many, in fact, it did. 


Beginning with the special re- 
covery and reconstruction issue 
(November 1), FORBES will de- 
vote more and more attention to 
helping business readers make 
sound judgments of what’s ahead 
in business conditions, in manage.- 
ment, in finance. 














1,267 PLANTS 


in Associated Areas 


MODERNIZE 


@ Industrial concerns have taken advantage of 
the depression to modernize their plants by sub- 
stituting electricity for other forms of power 
and gas for other kinds of heat. During the year 
ended April 1932, industrial electric customers 
in the United States increased by 39,578, in- 
dustrial and commercial gas users by 12,000. 





In Associated areas, 1,267 companies have 
recently modernized their industrial methods 
with electricity and gas. The added electric 
load from this new business is 221,821 kilo- 
watts, which is almost twice the present capa- 
city of the System’s largest generating station. 


Improvement in basicindustrial activity should 
be accompanied by a sharp rise in the use of 
electricity and gas by Associated industkial cus- 
tomers. The Associated System serves 25,028 
industrial concerns, which represent 285 dif- 
ferent industrial classifications. These customers 
are located principally in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. 





For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 
61 Broadway New York 






























Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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YOU NEED A MODERN METHOD FOR A MODERN JOB 


ORDERS 
WN 1@) GGL Oh NES 


The effectiveness of any cost finding system—no matter how simple or 





elaborate—depends entirely upon the accuracy of its source of information. 


Measurement of TIME SPENT ON THE JOB should not be subjected 
to the old-fashioned, error-laden method—pencil, watch and memory —since 
labor is generally the largest item in the cost of manufactured products. 


Minutes are dollars. If they are not accurately and correctly charged 
against specific jobs, who can tell what the correct costs are? Incorrect labor 
costs result in too high or low a selling price, and you lose either way. 


Records made with International Job Time Recorders are accurate be- 


a a ee cause they are mechanically made at the beginning and end of every job or 


booklet, MODERN METHODS operation . .. PRINTED in legible, indisputable figures that show to the 

i; FOR MODERN BUSINESS minute EXACT TIME CONSUMED. 

f: NEEDS. It describes the many : ; : 

t Giteaties? Dales weschines Any business, large or small, that uses International Job Time Recorders 
that save time, money, and labor. is assured of labor-cost certainty, so vital to profitable operation. 


_Corporation 


ecorders and Electric Time Systems 
Store Ewinenent 


en Division 
AVE., Ww. TORONTO, ONT. 


PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 









International Business. Machines 


International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines . 
ene ong Industrial Scales . . . Dayton Mone 


General Offices. (SI ASINESS, , 


__ 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. MUN, NEES 
OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS- TMAH AEE 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


ACT and 





COMMENT 


By THE EDITORS 


EVEN EK ViIEN Henry Ford, popularly 
FORD regarded throughout the world 
HAS as the wizard of wizards, as beyond 


TO BOW the reach of economic law, has had 
to bow to conditions. When Presi- 
dent Hoover first called together leading employers, early 
in the depression, to urge them to refrain from cutting 
wages, Mr. Ford, you may recall, “stole the show” by 
dramatically announcing on the White House steps that 
he had issued instructions to raise the pay of Ford work- 
ers. The original Ford minimum wage, which aroused 
extraordinary interest all over the world eighteen years 
ago, was $5 a day. It was later moved up to $6, then to 
$7 and, it is reported, to $8. It has now heen reduced 
to $4. 

The truth is that things have not been going any too 
well with the Ford Motor Company. Time was when 
Ford supplied one of every two cars sold in the United 
States. That day has passed. Whereas Ford’s sales in 
1929 exceeded 1,310,000, registrations for the first seven 
months of this year were only 154,260. Ford has been 
outsold by Chevrolet in four of the last six years. In 
three of the six Ford has lost money. The return on his 
invested capital for the last half-dozen years, notwith- 
standing that this period included the greatest boom in 
American history, has been abnormally small. 

Ford is the favorite example cited by those who claim 
that bigness can be carried to unprofitable lengths. The 
Ford factories, assembly plants, etc., throughout the 
world are geared to enormous production. Enormous 
production—enormous distribution—has not been feasible 
in recent years. But the bricks and mortar cannot be 
curtailed in line with receipts. , 

I was told in Detroit that certain associates, dissatisfied 
with affairs, ventured to suggest to Mr. Ford that he 
improve sales by generous advertising, and that Mr. Ford 
replied, “If the car isn’t good enough to sell itself, 
nothing can be done about it.” This, if true, suggests 
that Henry Ford is not in tune with modern times, with 
modern merchandising methods, with modern necessities 
ior keeping abreast of the procession. 

Mr. Ford having had to bow to the inevitable in the 
matter of wages. perhaps he will shortly see the light in 
the matter of adequate advertising and other sales efforts. 


Overhead puts many under. 


Don’t write your self-confidence down to panic figures. 


ONE NEW WO events illustrate the de- 


TREND IN velopment of a new trend in 
INDUSTRIAL industrial management. When Gen- 
MANAGEMENT eral Motors put Buick, Oldsmobile 


and Pontiac under one central sales 
control, and when Studebaker acquired White Motors, the 
motivating idea was to widen and strengthen dealers” 
opportunities. Except in the case of the most popular 
low-priced cars, which yield many dealers a lucrative 
business in parts and repzirs, it hasn't been easy for ordi- 
nary handlers of one higher-priced car in most communi- 
ties to make money. Certain manufacturers reason that 
the dealer who can be given two (or more) cars, of 
different price range, to handle will have a broader poten- 
tial market in his community. The dealer is to-day recog- 
nized as the very keystone of the whole automotive struc- 
ture. Unless it is made possible for him to operate on a 
reasonably profitable basis, obviously the manufacturers 
would not have adequate outlets. 

The prospect is that the next twelve months will wit- 
ness notable motor mergers, including the combining of 
makers of high-priced cars with makers of lower-priced 
cars. Trucks also are likely to figure in this evolution. 
The objective is, of course. more economical distribution. 


HE New York Stock Ex- 


ANOTHER 

STOCK change used to be impervious 

EXCHANGE to criticism. It is so no longer. It 

REFORM used to be unprogressive. It is so 
no longer. It used to be tolerant of 

abuses. It is so no longer. Under the presidency of 


Richard Whitney, it has been unprecedentedly vigilant, 
unprecedentedly responsive to public opinion. Contrary 
to the popular notion, the rules governing the Exchange 
are most strict. No form of dishonesty or trickery is 
countenanced. But in various ways advantage has some- 
times been taken of thé public by some members, particu- 
larly ‘“‘specialists” not guided by a punctiliously strict code 
of ethics. \Washington revealed publicly what was already 
well known in Wall Street, that pools sometimes were 
aided by “specialists,” meaning the stock brokers specializ- 
ing in certain stocks, brokers entrusted by other members 
with the filling of orders in these issues. The alliance 
between men handling such orders in a certain stock and 
men banded together to manipulate it for their own profit, 
clearly put outside investors at a disadvantage. The Ex- 
change Governors have now prohibited such unfair tac- 
tics. They should have done so long ago. Their action 
now, however, signifies their increasing readiness to 
stamp out every cause for public criticism. 
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1 DON’T NTOW 
BELIEVE il 
{INSULL WAS 
A CROOK 


that he is out, every- 
body is taking a crack at 
Samuel Insull. I[t is natural, it is 
inevitable that the many thousands 
who invested in Insull securities 
which have lost value should feel bitter. Unquestionably 
he resorted, when pressure became severe, to financial 
expediencies, especially in the way of inter-company deals, 
which he would not have countenanced under 
conditions. Later facts may prove me wrong, but I can- 
not believe that Sam Insull was a crook. Admittedly he 
was boorish, high-handed, autocratic, sometimes ruthless. 
often insulting. Admittedly certain of his political activi- 
ties seemed questionable, although they may have been 
inspired by the idea of doing the best possible for his far- 
flung companies and their stockholders. 

The indisputable fact remains, notwithstanding what- 
ever may be disclosed, that Sam Insull was essentially an 
upbuilder. He played a foremost part in furthering pros- 
perity in Chicago and over a very wide territory. He was 
a pioneer in electric light and power development and he 
continued progressive till the day he was shorn of his 
colossal power. So, come what may, Samuel Insull for 
many vears contributed invaluably to American progress 


normal 


and prosperity. 

Charity impels suspending judgment concerning the 
grave insinuations and accusations so rife. The 
legality of his post-panic acts may not stand up: but I, 
for one, am unconvinced that his motives were criminal. 


now 


To get ahead, don't be headstrong. 


ee 


ORLDWIDE trade is essen- 


FOREIGN 
TRADE tial to worldwide prosperity. 
1S NOT Nation after nation in recent years 


AN EVIL has gone to unparalleled lengths 


to restrict international commerce. 
America was an early sinner. Her law-makers failed to 
grasp that when she became a great creditor nation it was 
necessary to make it possible for foreign debtors to pay. 
The Smoot-Hawley tariff raised to unprecedented heights 
our already high tariff walls. That aroused the world to 
retaliate. Since then almost every nation has sought to 
hamper the importation of American goods. Whereas our 
total foreign trade in 1920 was over $13,500,000,000, the 
total for 1931 was only slightly in excess of $4,500,000.- 
000. Our foreign debtors have made it plain that they 
cannot—or at least won’t—pay. 

As the nations composing the vast British Empire 
recently discovered at Ottawa, the tariff problem is delli- 
cate, complicated, many-sided. However, it should not 
be beyond the representatives who will gather at the 
forthcoming international economic conference in London 
to check the present tendency to erect higher and still 
higher tariff walls around each nation and to formulate 
sensible principles to guide the nations in reforming their 
tariff policies in such a way that world commerce will 
again be permitted to flourish. 


Put “f” before your acts. 
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AVOID EPUBLICANS should avoid 
INCITING trying to incite nationwide 
POLITICAL apprehension that, if Governor 
APPREHENSION ~ Roosevelt were elected President. 

the country would be plunged into 
panic. Under normal conditions “viewing with alarm” 


is accepted as permissible campaigning, but conditions 
now are not normal. To spread the notion that Demo- 
cratic victory would precipitate ruin is. altogether too 
dangerous, first, because economic conditions are still far 
impregnably robust and_ invulnerable ; 
because Governor Roosevelt's election is a possibility, to 
say the least. 

It is legitimate, it is proper for Republicans to present 
with all forcefulness arguments and reasons why Presi- 
dent Hoover should be continued in office at this critical 
time. It is legitimate, it is proper for supporters to empha- 
size the resourcefulness he has exhibited in formulating 
agencies, organizations, plans and programs to combat and 
overcome the mental and material depression which has 
paralyzed the land. But self-preservation, if not patriot- 
ism, should ban perilous propaganda that 
election would produce inescapable panic. 

After all, whichever candidate wins will be the choice 
of the majority of voters. It will be the civic duty of 
the minority to accept the verdict with grace and to exert 
every effort to expedite the return of prosperity. 


from second, 


Roosevelt's 


Red ink ts domg more damage than any “Red.” 


AST time [ was in Britain 


PRAYER 
OF AN complaints were voiced that 
IDLE long payment of the dole had 


WORKMAN brought such laziness among the 

lower grades of workers, both men 
they fought shy of jobs. America is 
character and caliber of her workers. 
Their attitude is typified by a prayer received from an 
“ex-coal heaver.” It is “A prayer to God Almighty for 
aid in obtaining an opportunity to perspire perceptibly for 
daily bread and company.” American workmen detest 
charity. It galls their sturdy self-respect. 

[t has become painfully obvious that our economic 
scheme of things needs readjusting. Thanks to science. 
invention, chemistry, engineering, transportation, educa- 
tion, it has become possible to produce more of almost 
everything than can be purchased by consumers. For the 
first time in its history, the world is plagued by a panic 
hegotten by plethora. It becomes more and more evident 
that the solution must include shorter working hours. The 
movement headed by Walter C. Teagle for the adoption 
of the five-day week is now making progress. 

Temporarily, the machine and all that it typifies may 
seem to be a curse. This is a shortsighted, unsound view. 
As civilization advances, it is essential that less and less 
of a human being’s life be necessary for the earning of 
existence and that more and more time be available for 
the enrichment of the mind. the heart and the soul. 


and women, that 
fortunate in the 


Staying power helps to make things go. 
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“Why 


e Passed Up 


a Million in Profits” 


we E could easily have knocked 
out another million dollars 
in earnings this year. But 
we preferred to do otherwise.” 

This startling statement was made 
to me the other day by the president 
of one of the most interesting cor- 
porations in this country, sitting in 
his office in that most remarkable of 
small towns, Hershey, Pennsylvania. 

Milton S. Hershey started making 
chocolate bars in 1903. To manu- 
facture an entirely new product, with 
no established market and only the 
nucleus of a distributing organiza- 
tion, he built a factory on a farm in 
eastern Pennsylvania, a stone’s throw 
from his birth place and boyhood 
home. Twenty-six years later, im 
1929, Hershey Chocolate Corporation 
sold over $41,000,000 worth of its 
products, with net earnings of $7,- 
877,531. 

Though sales dropped in 1930 and 
1931, so did the cost of raw materials, 
and 1931 earnings were $8,489,603. 

This year, earnings will be smaller. 
The company could not forever es- 
cape the consequences of declines in 
general business and in the earning 
power of the millions who eat and 
drink its products. 


UT if, as 1 did, you will spend 

a day in Hershey in an in- 
vestigative frame of mind, you will 
discover that President Murrie’s 
casual statement about this year’s 
earnings is more than startling—it is 
startlingly true. 

Why? 

Well, to begin with, there is the 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation's pay- 
roll. 

In 1929 the company had over 








2,000 employees on its payrolls. To- 
day it still has over 2,000. With only 
such exceptions as must normally oc- 
cur in any business, every person em- 
ployed by Hershey Chocolate before 
the business depression is still in its 
employ to-day. 

More than this: Wages have not 
once been cut. The company receives 
a considerably smaller price per 
pound for its product. A smaller 


labor cost per pound, achieved by 
wage cuts, might have been con- 
Instead, hourly rates 


sidered logical. 





By 
CHAPIN HOSKINS 





Hershey factories, where “every 
person employed before the de- 
pression is still in its employ to- 
day.” And wages have not been cut 


have been maintained, and the only 
loss of income to workers has come 
through working shorter hours dur- 
ing slack periods. 

The sales force, too, whose busi- 
ness it is to market in finished form 
about one-half of all the chocolate 
consumed in the United States and 
one-sixth of the entire world’s sup- 
ply, has been kept intact. And there 
have been no salary cuts. If, to some 
outside observers—and to an oc- 
casional stockholder—this sounds like 
a rather expensive philanthropy, 





This new com- 
munity house, 
containing gym, 
pool, theatre, 
hospital, club 
rooms, etc., and 
the hotel shown 
above are being 
built by Milton 
S. Hershey at 
this time to 
give employ- 
ment to many 
men from out- 
side the town 


there is also another side to the ques- 
tion. This practical expression of the 
Hershey idea came to me from an- 
other executive: 

“It pays to build up around you a 
loyal organization of interested peo- 
ple who don’t leave you just the 
minute someone else offers them ten 
cents more.” 

3ut I know, too, that those re- 
sponsible for Hershey policies have 
constantly in mind the thought that 
cutting wages cuts consumer purchas- 
ing power, hurts the business of other 
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people, and eventually gets back to 
your own doors; whereas maintain- 
ing wages (which if prices fall is in 
effect giving an increase in pay) 
helps, however slightly, to break the 
vicious circle of retrenchment. 


HE company’s attitude toward 

its employees is but one phase 
of the million dollars that could have 
been squeezed out and wasn't. 

There is a consuming public, too. 

Hershey executives have seen other 
chocolate bars come and other choco- 
late bars go while their own chief 
product gained steadily in public ac- 
ceptance; and they have seen them- 
selves able to build tremendous sales 
volumes in other chocolate products 
which competing companies have 
been able to market only in limited 
volume. It surprised me to know, 
for instance, that a very considerable 
proportion of all the chocolate candy 
sold in the United States is coated 
with chocolate which the individual 
manufacturers purchase from _ the 
Hershey Chocolate Company. It was 
surprising, too, to learn that, although 
they stand about fourth on the list 
of Hershey products, the company 
has sold at times five and a half mil- 
lion pounds of the small milk choco- 
lates called “kisses” in a single month. 
Cocoa, once a by-product, has be- 
come the company’s second most im- 
portant source of revenue, and with 
surprisingly little pushing its business 
in chocolate syrups (bought by 
bakeries, biscuit manufacturers, spe- 
cialty drink makers, ice cream manu- 
facturers, soda fountains and the 
public) has increased even during the 
past three years. 

With this record of how business 
can be built and built, and built some 
more, by always giving the customer 
the best product for its price the 
company knows how to make, it is 
small wonder that its executives have 
chosen the present time to make a 
good-sized present to the millions 
who buy its chocolate bars. 


HE lower prices of commodities 

had left wide open the door for 
entrance into the business of small 
manufacturers willing to pass off al- 
most anything on the public with a 
high margin of profit. Hershey's 
answer has been to increase the size 
of its bars, to increase the milk con- 
tent and continue using the higher 
grades of cocoa beans. 

But employees and the public are 
not the only ones who figure in this 
“Let’s not try to make another mil- 
lion” policy. 

There is the dealer. 
very important. 

“The company has built up a 
fortunate position in the trade, and 
it would certainly be foolish to de- 


And he is 


stroy it during the present period, 
through avarice,” is the way the com- 
pany’s 1932 policy was explained to 
me. 

In particular, three matters are im- 
portant in to-day’s dealer policy. One 
is the dealer’s margin of profit. An- 
other is collections. A third is al- 
lowances during a period of falling 
prices. 

Prices to dealers have, of course, 
been reduced. But in the matters of 
collections and dealer allowances, I 
found the company using an interest- 
ing combination of firmness and 
liberality. 


ie spite of the financial difficulties 
of many thousands of retailers 
and wholesalers, Hershey losses from 
bad debts have been running, I am 
told, only from one-tenth to one- 
twelfth of one per cent. On the other 
hand, said one executive: “We all 





“It pays to build up around 
you a loyal organization of 
interested people who don’t 
leave you just the minute 
someone else offers them 10 
cents more.” 





know that business is plenty bad. If 
a man has been a customer of ours 
for a long time and can’t pay, if he 
has lived with you through your 
prosperity and you with him through 
his, we believe in giving him a chance 
to work out his problem.” 

As prices have fallen, many deal- 
ers have clamored for rebates on the 
stock already in hand. ‘No rebates 
at all,” has been the company’s con- 
stant policy; but to give the dealer a 
fair chance it has permitted him to 
purchase his next order at a reduced 
price*. 

Most interesting of all, however, is 
the company’s handling of its own 
sales force of nearly 300 men whc 
are continuously calling on Hershey’s 
20,000 active accounts. 

Remember that each salesman has 
had his own income maintained. On 
the other hand, the salesman has seen 
the dollar volume of his sales falling 
steadily. Besides, he has had to listen 
day after day to first-hand stories of 
the business difficulties of his cus- 
tomers. He has seen hundreds of 
customers go out of business. It is 
easy for him to get panicky. 

And so, they tell me at head- 
quarters, “Every salesman has been 
asked to go on and ‘peddle his papers’ 
and to remember, when he calls on a 
customer, that he is like a doctor en- 
tering a sickroom. If he thinks the 

*For a_ similar policy. see “Canada Dry 


Hurdles 1931 Handicaps,”’ September 15, 1931, 
ForRBEs. 
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doctor’s best policy is to keep telling 
the patient he is a very sick man, the 
salesman should do the same thing 
with his customers. But if depres- 
sion talk is not good for the doctor, 
it is not good for the salesman. 

“We have not annoyed our men 
with high pressure letters, but. we 
have made plain to them that main- 
tenance of their personal incomes has 
been equivalent to a raise in salary, 
and that we expect them to work 
harder than ever, not by high pres- 
suring their customers or overloading 
them with merchandise, but by help- 
ing them to keep up their nerve. 

“Now, this Fall, we are telling our 
salesmen that we have had enough of 
all this. ‘Let’s go out without any 
thought of depression,’ we say, ‘let’s 
be cheerful, look cheerful, overlook 
no opportunity, sell each man all the 
business he can consistently take. 
And let’s help to spread the same 
feeling with everyone in the trade.’ ” 

Once, the panicky mood of many 
jobbers communicated itself, through 
the salesmen, back to the sales 
headquarters at Hershey. That 
was last year. Or perhaps two years 
ago now. There was a “conference.” 
Milton S. Hershey himself, founder 
of the business, but now active only 
in certain special phases of it, was 
present. 

And when they were through with 
the conference, every one of the 
Hershey executives had decided that 
there was no occasion to become 
panicky. 


AYS one executive : “Milton Her- 

shey is absolutely the least pan- 
icky man I have ever met in my life. 
He must have a gyroscope in his 
head.” 

And if any reader wants first-hand 
evidence that Milton Hershey is not 
panicky, I suggest that he drop in at 
Hershey, Pennsylvania, and see some 
of the things shown in the photo- 
graphs on page 17. The community 
club building and the hotel, being 
built now to carry out plans made 
years ago and to give as much em- 
ployment as possible to people from 
outside of Hershey, involve the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars. 
They are the direct expression of the 
faith and generosity of an unusual 
business personality. 

Indirectly, however, the deliberate 
determination of a corporation of 
this size not to “grab off” another 
million in profits which could un- 
doubtedly be made, seems to me a 
much more striking expression of the 
spirit which appears to move all the 
Hershey undertakings. 

Regardless of what happens later, 
it stands out as one of the unique 
business achievements of the present 
time. 
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TO-MORROW’S Blue Chip STOCKS 
Picked in National Poll 


ORBES latest Stock Market 
K Questionnaire was sent out to 

over 1,000 corporation execu- 
tives, as usual, toward the close of 
last month and the results are pre- 
sented herewith. Response to this 
latest questionnaire has been the best 
and most representative in well over 
a full year but the prime favorites 
have not undergone any sweeping, 
changes. 

In these contests the leading Amer- 
ican executives are asked to name the 
five listed stocks which they consider 
most favorably placed for market 
profit over the next three months and 
are also requested to state their per- 
sonal feelings with regard to the gen- 
eral trend of market prices for that 
future period. 

In the latest poll a clear majority 
of executive opinion now favors the 
side of rising prices, for the first 
time in a number of questionnaires 
past. In the table below are shown 
the percentage of replies favoring 
higher, lower or irregular price move- 
ments in the current contest, com- 
pared with the results of the two 
previous polls for comparison. 

Market Forecast 


Questionnaire 

Fourteenth Thirteenth Twelfth 

Higher ..... 53% 42% 37% 
LOWE? «c0%0: 9 4 11 
Irregular ... 38 54 52 


In the present, or fourteenth, of 
this series of Forses Stock Market 
Questionnaires, United States Steel 
takes first place, with American Tel. 
& Tel. second, and General Motors 
third. In the preceding contest Amer- 





The Winning Stocks in 
Forbes Fourteenth Stock 


Questionnaire 

Stock 3racket Score 

a Seen ere 560 
2. American Tel. and Tel. .... 540 
3. General Motors .......... 250 
4. Standard Oil of N. J. ..... 240 
5. Consolidated Gas of N. Y. . 200 
6. Allied Chemical .......... 170 
ee 160 
8. American Can ........... 150 
9. General Electric .......... 150 
10. Standard Oil of California . 110 





ican Tel. & Tel. placed first, with 
United States Steel second. For the 
entire series of fourteen question- 
naires, dating back over three years, 
American Tel. & Tel. has won first 
place eight times, United States Steel 
five times, and General Electric once. 

In the lower places of the first 
ten favorites, the latest poll reveals 


striking gains in popularity for such 
issues as Allied Chemical, Chrysler 
Motors, American Can and Standard 
Oil of California. General Electric 
has dropped back slightly but. is still 
in the list of the favored ten. 


HE public utility classification 

still leads the tabulation of fa- 
vorite groups by a wide margin, but 
instead of our usual complete tabula- 
tion on this group contest, we are pre- 
senting at this time a complete sum- 
mary of the leading stock records in 
each questionnaire of the entire se- 
ries. This table shows clearly the 
rise and fall of popularity for the 
twenty stocks which have consistently 
received the greatest number of votes 
since the contest was begun early in 
1929. The individual issues are ar- 
ranged according to their standing on 
a basis of the highest average score 
for each contest, with total scores 
shown in the extreme right-hand col- 
umn of the table. Only stocks and 
scores of issues placing in the first 
ten winners of each contest have been 
included in this tabulation. 

On a basis of this total record, 
American Tel. & Tel. still ranks first, 
with United States Steel second. 
General Electric and General Motors 
complete the favorite quartet for the 
entire series. 





The Record of Forbes Complete Questionnaire Series 





Stock 
American Tel. & Tel. ........ 
We ROO. tect ciesascws 
General Electric ........000. 
General Motors ............. 
standard (OH of N. J. i... 
PRIA CII 65 os cscssiidis oe asa wes 
Consolidated Gas ............ 
Elec. Bond & Share ......... 
MD MN, Gv accatcccescces 
a eae 
PRACPICRI: SEAR 6. ss.cés.n5eseis-a00% 
Bethlehem Steel ............ 
Westinghouse Flec. .......... 
Allied Chemical: ..6.06: 0-0 0200 
a Ge eer 
a AP 
Standard Oil of Indiana...... 
18. General Foods .............. 
19. Montgomery Ward .......... 
mam UG £ 
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360 710 720 650 1030 660 620 
450 380 870 790 770 720 540 
510 370 750 620 560 400 300 
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170 190 350 380 160 180 
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Points Scored in Each Questionnaire 


nw 


IX X XI XII XIII 


XIV‘ Total 
550 560 370 280 510 540 #7910 
540 460 270 170 300 £560 7210 
340 — 160 120 110 150 4490 
430 410 340 100 180 250 3740 
— 220 70 — 90 240 2050 
— — — — — — 1280 
220 — 150 ~=100 90 200 1020 
a = 80 aa — — 850 
— _ — — — — 800 
210 — — ‘a — 750 
2200 — — — — 150 750 
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— — — ao — — 720 
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a — — — — — 640 
— — a 90 — — 600 
— 100 90 — —_ —_ 470 
240 — — =< go — 330 
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Profitable Management 


What’s NEW in 





CO-OPERATION 





Co-operation for Effective Marketing 

N these days. when every sel- 
I ing dollar counts, industry cuts 
marketing waste and increases ef- 
ficiency by co-operative selling, with 
each company retaining its individual 
identity. 

This Fall consumers are looking 
over a new oil or gas burning heat- 
ing unit for the home, offered jointly 
by the Petroleum Heat & Power 
Company and the American Radiator 
Company. The former (a _ pioneer 
in oil heating) supplies the burner in 
the new unit; the latter the boiler. 
Marketing is by joint effort, and the 
product bears both companies’ names. 
Petroleum Heat & Power assumes 
selling responsibility, but American 
Radiator’s sales force is on the look- 
out for prospects and overlooks no 
opportunity to close an order. Ex- 
pected results: American Radiator 
gets a chance to sell complete heating 
installations, from piping to radiators 
and valves, to prospects for the new 
unit; Petroleum Heat & Power gets 
American Radiator’s many heating 
contractors as outlets ; both can stress 
the desirability of purchasing a fur- 
nace built as a single unit by two 
well-known manufacturers —- or, for 
that matter, the installation of a 
complete heating svstem with the 
same advantage. 

Other 1932 examples of business 
co-operation have been the combina- 
tion of Best Foods and Hellmann’s 
into a single mayonnaise producing 
and marketing organization, whose 
stock is held jointly by their former 
owners, Gold Dust and General 
Foods respectively; the distribution 
by Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corpora- 
tion’s refrigerated trucks of Ballard 
& Ballard’s Oven-Ready biscuits, re- 
placing the latter’s refrigerated fleet 
and reducing marketing costs appre- 
ciably: the formation of a jointly 
owned subsidiary by Blaw-Knox 
Company and Western Pipe & Steel 


¢ Co-operation 
e Personnel 


¢ Marketing 


Company for the manufacture of 
Blaw-Knox’s patented products in 
Western’s California plant; Associ- 
ated Telephone & Telegraph’s ar- 
rangement with Remington Rand, 
whereby the two companies co-oper- 
ate in the development and marketing 
of business machines utilizing the 
electrical inventions of the former: 
the sale of two series of Indiana mo- 
tor trucks through the White Motor 
Company’s branches and dealers, giv- 
ing White a better balanced line and 
Indiana more and stronger outlets; 
and the organization of Magnesium 
Development Company by Aluminum 
Company of America and I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A-G of Germany to 
make use of the patents and experi- 
ence of both parents in pushing the 
development and utilization of mag- 
nesium, a potential competitor of 
aluminum. 


1 New Kind of Anniversary 
Celebration 


N YY at all with stunts and bally- 
hoo did Fifth Avenue celebrate 
its twenty-fifth anniversary as a bus- 
iness street during the first week in 
October. The celebration took the 
form of a campaign to drive into the 
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consumer's sometimes reluctant head 
the idea of buying quality merchan- 
dise. Shoppers flocked into the 
stores to see special displays of rare 
jewels, rugs from Persia and Turk- 
estan, furs from the Far North, fur- 
niture, dresses, coats, hats, and the 
thousand other things that men and 
women buy. 

The quality drive was sponsored 
by the Fifth Avenue Association, an 
organization of merchants and prop- 
erty owners interested in keeping the 
street’s land values and reputation as 
a shopping center up to par. In ad- 
dition to the displays, it included an 
intensification of the Association's at 
tempts to eliminate from the avenue’s 
display windows bankrupt, going- 
out-of-business and bargain — sale 
signs, stickers, pasters, and mechan- 
ical window displays. The method 
successfully used has been to ap- 
proach first the store owner, next the 
renting agent, and, if neither effort 
is successful, finally the landlord. 

The quality campaign had an echo 
in other. cities as well. Merchants 
located on Philadelphia’s Chestnut 
Street, Cleveland’s Euclid Avenue, 
Baltimore's Charles Street, Chicago's 
Michigan Boulevard, Newark’s Broad 
Street, [Doston’s Boylston Street, 
Brooklyn's Flatbush Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh’s Wood Street, and still oth- 
ers, co-operated in promoting quality 
merchandise. And the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association now is 
perfecting plans for a nation-wide 
quality drive by its 3,500 members. 





PERSONNEL 





Further Gains for Insurance 


ew insurance companies al- 
ready have underwritten poli- 


cies totaling more than twenty-five 
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ynillion dollars tor the employees of 
the Associated Gas & Electric Sys- 
tem through an insurance program 
the company put into effect this 
Summer—a new high in the whole- 
sale underwriting of ordinary life 
insurance. Also included is nearly 
thirty million dollars of group in- 
surance. The company will bear 70 
per cent. of the cost of group insur- 
ance premiums and 30 per cent. of 
the net cost (premiums less divi- 
dends) of the life policies ; employees 
will pay the balance. Reason for in- 
cluding ordinary life insurance at 
favorable rates in the company in- 
surance program (a new feature) is 
that it supplements group insurance 
hy providing for the employee if he 
is discharged or if the company goes 
put of business. In contrast with 
eroup insurance, it is an individual 
property, entirely disconnected from 
the company for which the employee 
works, and one on which he _ has 
rights to a cash surrender, a loan, 
or to paid-up or extended insurance. 

The Pacific Lighting Corporation 
and the five companies associated 
with it have unified their insurance 
programs and have just turned over 
to an insurance company the job of 
underwriting and directing employee 
benefit and pension plans. Inade- 





quate, costly and uncertain, in the 





_ New York begins to struggle out of 
its costly jam of transportation ineffici- 
ency. To the recently opened Port of 
New York Authority building (left) 
shippers deliver all less-than-carload 
freight routed over eight railroads en- 
tering the city; from it, consignees 
receive incoming less-than-carload ship- 
ments. The trucks of neither need 
longer plow through traffic from one 
railroad station to another at heavy ex- 
pense and with much waste of time. 
Above is the new building of the Cudahy 
Packing Company. When the New York 
Central elevates its west side feeder 
line above the street level, four tracks 
(two of which will be sidings) will be 
run through the second floor openings. 





words of one of the companies, were 
the previous individual company 
plans. Twelve million dollars of 
group life and disability insurance 
will cover 6,000 employees, the pre- 
miums for which will be paid by the 
employers. Employees will build up 
their retirement incomes by monthly 
savings, but when they retire, the 
companies will give them an addi- 
tional lump sum. If an employee 
leaves, he gets full refund of his re- 
tirement fund contributions. 





MARKETING 





Salesmen Meet Price 


Objections 


low Six 


FTER reading an article in 

ForBes*, an executive of the 
United Typewriter Company, Ltd., 
of Toronto, Canada, decided to find 
out how his salesmen meet the 
frequently-voiced objection-—“*Your 
price is too high.” Here are some of 
the answers: 

Salesman “A” asks his prospect, 
“How much too high?” When the 
prospect names his figure (if he does 
at all), salesman “A” points out the 
features that would have to be elimi- 
nated to meet that price. 

Salesman “B” turns the price in- 
to terms of cost per month, and 
shows his prospect that higher initial 
price may mean lower cost in the 
long run. 

Salesmen “C” and “D” compare a 
twenty-dollar and a sixty-dollar suit 
of clothes: both look alike. but the 
difference comes out when they have 
been worn a few weeks. 

Salesman “E” admits that his line 
includes a cheaper article. but he 
points out that one gets only what he 
pays for in the end and that an ef- 
ficient office demands efficient equip- 
ment. 

And salesman “F’’ was fortunate 
to have a customer who recently had 
raised his prices in proportion with 
increased quality in the work which 
his company turns out. That one 
was easy. 


Making Salesmen Partners to 
Increase Sales 


CONTINUOUS increase in gross 

gas revenue since January, 1928, 
and a reduced cost per unit of sale 
is the record piled up by the Denver 
gas sales department of the Public 
Service Company of Colorado—a 
record kept up in the face of a sub- 
stantial decline so far in 1932 by 
the industry at large. That accom- 
plishment is ascribed principally to 
the department’s method of paying 





*“Price-Cutting Salesmen Get on My Nerves!”’, 
FORBES, July 1, 1932. 
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salesmen on a gross merchandising 
profit and revenue basis—in effect, 
taking them into partnership. When 
a representative sells a gas range to 
Mrs. Housewife, he gets one com- 
mission equal to one-third of the 
spread between the cost to the com- 
pany (including installation) and the 
price paid by the customer; and a 
second commission based on an esti- 
mate of the first-year revenue to be 
derived from the sale of gas for the 
range. Both industrial and consumer 
salesmen work on this plan, and the 
commission on gas revenue increases 
with the indicated profit from the 
expected sale of gas. Equipment 
prices are standard, but they provide 
for trade-in allowances and unusual 
installation expense. 

As the Denver gas sales depart- 
ment sees the plan, it benefits the 
company, the salesman and the cus- 
tomer. The salesman has an incen- 
tive to produce profitable business 
for the company, and hesitates to cut 
prices for fear of a decrease in his 
commission. The customer benefits 
because the salesman has every rea- 
son to quote honest prices on equip- 
ment and to estimate fuel bills ac- 
curately : an estimate or a price which 
is too high will kill the sale and will 
be caught by the chief estimator ; one 
too low will kill the commission. 


How MWestern Union Diversifies 
Its Products 


F at a near-future sales meeting, 

bridge party or political rally 
you hear the electrically-transcripted 
voice of your sales manager, bridge 
teacher or favorite candidate and see 
illustrations of his points thrown on 
a screen, glance around. If the pro- 
jecting machine is operated by a 
Western Union messenger, you are 
witnessing the latest phase of the 
company’s attempt to keep its mes- 
sengers busy and to take up the slack 
in the wire business. Apparatus for 
the illustrated voice program, which 
has been developed by a separate 
company, is stored at Western Union 
offices and delivered and operated by 
Western Union messengers. 

Or again: if your office lies be- 
tween the Battery and 110th Street 
in Manhattan, you have a new way 
to get delivery service on mid-after- 
noon snacks. Call a telegraph office 
and a messenger will bring your order 
for a ten-cent delivery charge. Still 
other new uses developed by Western 
Union for its “old products’”—mes- 
senger service—are the sale of air- 
line tickets; the distribution of ad- 
vertising messages: delivery of sam- 
ples of bread, beans and breakfast 
food to dealers or consumers for 
manufacturers: and the distribution 
of millions of mail-order catalogs. 
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Keystone-U .derwood. 


This is the third instalment of a 
comprehensive character sketch of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
By JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr. 
IN AN INTERVIEW WITH 

B. C. FORBES 
How Giving Is Handled 


¢¢6 CAN’T claim much credit or 
originality in the matter of giv- 
ing. Father founded the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the General Educa- 
tion Board and had for years been 
making gifts on a large scale before 
he began to turn over such responsi- 
bilities to me. 

“What I have done has been to sur- 
round myself with men who have 
thoroughly gone into a study of how 
I could render a maximum amount of 
useful service. 

“My feeling has been that a citizen 
invested with such opportunities—and 
responsibilities—as have come to me, 
had, first, a duty to those of his own 
country and, secondly, an international 
duty, privilege and_ responsibility 
which world conditions during recent 
years have made particularly worth 
cultivating. 

“Speaking, first, of international 
objectives, one of my ambitions is to 
see established in the most important 
educational centers of the world an 
international club or house for stn- 
dents. A modest start has already 
heen made—in New York. in Cali- 
fornia, in Chicago and in Paris. 
“Let me, however, disclaim anv 
credit for originating this idea. The 


Interprets 
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John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


e Business Man 


e Humanist 


¢ Philanthropist 


present International House, on Riv- 
erside Drive, New York, had its in- 
ception in Earle Hall, Columbia, as 
a student branch of the Y. M. C. A. 
Having contributed a small gift, I 
attended one of the Sunday night 
suppers and was thrilled by what I 
saw. Here were gathered together 
students from many countries, all 
mixing and mingling with one another 
in a friendly, intimate, democratic 
way. 

“Tmmediately I thought, ‘If some- 
thing of this kind could be duplicated, 
on a large scale, in the principal cities 
of the world, would it not conduce to 
international understanding?’ Many 
of the students sent from different 
countries to foreign universities 
represent the best brains of their na- 
tionalities. When they return home 
many of them will in time reach posi- 
tions of influence and responsibility 
in public service and in other fields. 
Should misunderstanding be threat- 
ened between two countries, the 
chances are that, if international stu- 
dent homes shall have functioned in 
leading cities throughout the world, 
some of those occupying high govern- 
mental positions would know men oc- 
cupying similar positions in the other 
country because of their having be- 
come thoroughly acquainted when 
students. This should, I think, make 
it easy—natural—for such represen- 
tatives of the two countries to get 
together in a friendly way and talk 
matters over in the right spirit. War 
might be averted because of the seeds 
of friendship thus sown among the 
younger generation of many different 
nations. 

“T have therefore esteemed it a 
high privilege to take part in develop- 
ing International House in New 
York and in sponsoring other similar 
movements. An institution of this 
kind is alreadv in operation at the 
University of California, at Berkelev, 
and at the University of Chicago. We 


are committed to a somewhat similar 
development in University City in 
Paris, near the Sorbonne. Senator 
Honorat of the French Senate is 
father of the Paris project, and he 
has been here twice to study Inter- 
national House. Instead of students’ 
living in University City, as they do 
in International House, here is pro- 
vided a meeting center for students 
of all nations, with athletic, dining 
and other social facilities. Thus 
foreign students are brought into 
pleasant social contact with French 
students. French students enjoy 
similar opportunities in this country. 
Let us hope there will be a similar 
interchange of facilities in other 
countries in the future. 


66 E receive over a hundred for- 

eign students in our home 
each Christmas. I am always interest- 
ed in learning where they came from, 
why they have come to New York, 
what their ambitions are and the part 
they hope to play later in life. I find 
they are mostly picked students, often 
sent to this country by their govern- 
ments, on scholarships, to fit them for 
specific positions in their own coun- 
try. When these highly educated 
young men and women—Japanese, 
Chinese, Indians, etc.—return home, 
they should play a most useful part 
in elevating their own people and in 
greatly furthering international 
understanding, international co-op- 
eration, international peace. 

“Actuated by a similar impulse, it 
has been a genuine privilege to sup- 
port the London School of Eco- 
nomics. 

“The operations of the Rockefeller 
Institute of Medical Research have 
been international and universal in 
scope. The new cures discovered by 
the great scientists and doctors who 
have given their lives to this work 
have been made available to all man- 
kind. That was Father’s idea. I 
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would much prefer to talk solely 
about what he has done, but you have 
insisted that that is not what you 
want. 


Enjoys Giving to These 


“My interest has been aroused in 
many foreign projects of national 
significance. Among the things I 
have particularly enjoyed assisting 
has been the restoration of the won- 
derful old Rheims Cathedral, and the 
Chateaus and parks at Fontainebleau 
and Versailles. The French have 
very great sentiment about their his- 
toric monuments, and their response 
and co-operation in restoring war- 
damaged buildings were most gratify- 
ing. 

“Turning to our own country, | 
am extremely interested in the work 
being done to restore Williamsburg 
(Va.) to its original colonial setting. 
My son John and I went recently to 
Virginia and were thrilled by the 
progress made in re-creating colonial 
Williamsburg. I hope you will be 
able to visit it when the restoration 
has been completed. Everything 1s 
being done with absolute fidelity to 
history and I am hopeful that it will 
become a shrine for school children, 
students and everyone else interested 
in American history. The re-crea- 
tion of this famous old town just 
as it was will serve to recall the ster- 
ling quality of the forefathers who 
made this country. The main build- 
ing of the College of William and 
Mary, designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, is the oldest existing college 
building in the United States. 


66 ELIEVING as I do that one 
of the most wholesome ways 
of adding to the health and enjoyment 
of the people is to establish adequate 
national parks, it has been a great 
pleasure to devote a_ considerable 
amount of money to developing exist- 
ing parks and to adding to their area. 
Rather recently, New York City ac- 
cepted Fort Tryon Park, with its ideal 
situation overlooking the broad Hud- 
son and within convenient distance of 
a very large number of families of 
moderate means. It will, I hope, be- 
come a pleasure ground for the peo- 
ple, where they will find not only a 
beautiful museum of Gothic art but 
a restful scenic spot and playground. 
“I'd rather not say anything con- 
cerning the Riverside Church with 
which newspapers have over-empha- 
sized my connection, except that its 
tower was built as a memorial to my 
Mother, and that the church is serv- 
ing as a fitting center for the unique 
contribution Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick is making to modern re- 
ligious thought and work. 





Loves Cleanliness: Result 


“T like things clean. Topsy-turvi- 
ness disturbs me; it makes me un- 
comfortable and unhappy. 

“This fussiness on my part, this 
love of order and beauty, has had 
one interesting result. 

“Forty years ago I was taken ona 
visit to Yellowstone Park. The stage- 





coach ride was so jolty and rough 
that I became seasick. I slept in 
workmen’s shacks, so loosely thrown 
together that you could look through 
cracks and through open knots to 
the next room. Ever since then, I 
have had great interest in national 
parks. 

“Upon revisiting Yellowstone six 
years ago, I found some of its beauty 
seriously marred by stumps and 
logs and dead trees which had been 
thrown aside when the roads were 
made. Here and there wild flowers 
were trying to find life among the 
debris. I said to Mr. Stephen 
Mather, who did so much for the 
development of our wonderful na- 
tional parks, ‘Have you ever thought 
of clearing away all this mess from 
the sides of the roads? Wouldn't 
it be worth doing?” He immediately 
replied, ‘It would, if we could afford 
it.” ‘If you want to try a mile or 
two I’ll pay for it,’ I volunteered. 

“That Fall they cleaned up two or 
three miles and everybody was de- 
lighted with the result. The work- 
men as well as the foremen and su- 
perintendents took keen interest and 
wanted to keep it up. The work went 
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on until many square miles were 
made spick and span. 

“That incident, that experiment, 
had a far-reaching outcome. Super- 
intendents of other parks, road com- 
missioners, superintendents of high- 
ways from different States, who saw 
the delightfully pleasing effect, with 
flowers springing up to border the 
roads, went back home and whenever 


Keystone-Underwood 

Air view of the historic town of Williamsburg, Va., many of whose famous 

homes, immortalized during the Revolutionary War period, are now being 
fully restored to their original colonial setting by Mr. Rockefeller 


they asked for an appropriation for 
a new road they made provision for 
making the sides of the road attrac- 
tive. This movement has spread es- 
pecially through the Western States. 
Indeed, the beautifying of highways 
— become a feature of our national 
ife. 

“This naturally has given me in- 
tense satisfaction, because it fits into 
our philosophy of giving and doing. 
Father always has been an ardent be- 
liever in promoting self-help. When- 
ever possible, instead of taking over 
a worthy task and carrying it out, 
unaided, we have always felt it was 
more helpful and better in every wav 
to supply initiative and then enlist 
the interest and co-operation of 
others. 

“Perhaps you will thus see why 
such a little thing as starting to clean 
up a mile or two of roadsides in 
Yellowstone has brought so much 
pleasure and satisfaction to me. Oth- 
ers have taken it up and enthusiastic- 
ally carried on.” 


Successful Housing Plans 


“For years I have been keenly in- 
terested in the question of providing 
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adequate and comfortable living con- 
ditions for people at reasonable 
prices. 

“This problem first arrested my 
attention when Mr. C. J. Hicks of 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey was figuring on a_ housing 
scheme for workers. Costs went up 
so much that a fair return on the 
money invested was not feasible. I 
told Mr. Hicks and the company, ‘I 
am not interested unless you can 
build on a business basis and net a 
return of six per cent. Unless this 
is done, capital in general will not be 
attracted to such building schemes.’ 


66 NE of our building schemes 

O has proved gratifyingly suc- 
cessful in every respect. This is 
the entire block of 151st Street, New 
York, between 7th and 8th Avenues. 
It embraces 750 co-operative apart- 
ments for colored families. These 
apartments surround beautiful gar- 
dens. Although the rents are very 
reasonable and provide for the buy- 
ing of the apartments over a period 
of years, every modern convenience 
is provided and everything is run 
on the highest possible basis. Trained 
persons take care of children, to en- 
able parents to go out to work. The 
influence radiated by this model block 
has been felt throughout that section 
of Harlem. 

“We did something along the same 
lines, for white people, at Tarrytown 
last year. 

“In Cleveland, my Father’s old 
home, we have built individual houses, 
costing from $20,000 to $40,000 
each, designed for persons of mod- 
erate incomes. Instead of accumu- 
lating money in the savings bank for 
a long period of years before being 
able to buy or build a home, the 
people can step into their own home 
by paying very little more than ordi- 
nary rent, and, in time, become ab- 
solute owners. Some eighty houses 
have already been finished. 

“The results are proving highly 
satisfactory to all concerned. These 
homes are being taken up and it has 
heen a pleasure to have had some 
little hand in providing them. 


Steward, Not Mere Owner, 
Of Wealth 


“Whenever we extend financial as- 
sistance to any institution or organi- 
zation, those directing it are eager 
and prompt to announce the fact, be- 
cause it has now come to be under- 
stood that we do not hand out money 
indiscriminately, but first make the 
most careful investigation. <A gift 
from any of the various Rockefeller 
boards, or from us personally, is em- 
phasized by the recipients as a sort 
of guaranty that the work being done 


is worthy, and this, it has been found, 
sometimes makes it easier to raise 
needed additional funds. We do not 
ourselves announce our gifts. 

“While, of course, it is deeply 
gratifying to have public approval of 
one’s efforts, why should my Father 
or I talk or act as if we deserved 
any special praise or credit for what 
we are striving to do? Many, many 
others are doing, in proportion to 
their means, quite as much as we are 
doing. To be perfectly candid, I am 
constantly concerned—I might even 
say worried—about how far short I 
may be falling of rendering the max- 
imum service possible with the op- 
portunities that havé come to me. 
Every day, every night, I ask myself 
what I may be leaving undone which 
I ought to do. I never for a mo- 
ment regard our family’s resources 
as merely a personal possession to be 
used or misused without accountabil- 
ity to anyone or to my Maker. 

“My Father regarded himself and 
has taught me to regard myself as 
nothing more than a steward of the 
possessions that have come to us, and 
that it is incumbent upon us to give 
the best that is in us to the daily ex- 
ercise of this stewardship. 

‘New problems of the deepest in- 
terest are constantly coming up. We 
are always on the lookout for the 
right type of man to direct the ac- 
tivities of our various boards. Every 
time we can enlist the services of 
such men as Raymond B. Fosdick 
and Col. Arthur Woods, it multiplies 
our possibilities of usefulness. We 
have been wonderfully blessed by be- 
ing able to attract to our boards men 
of broad vision, genuine sympathy, 
wide culture and mature experience. 

“Many people do not understand 
the theory upon which our philan- 
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thropies are conducted. It is some. 
times complained that we do not give 
proper consideration to small and 
perfectly worthy applications for as- 
sistance. We do, indeed, get a great 
many applications which we are not 
able to consider favorably, not be- 
cause the applications are not for 
useful purposes, but simply because 
they lie outside the scope of the 
work we have set before us to under- 
take. If one were to devote even a 
large fortune to making unlimited 
gifts for small purposes, the fortune 
would soon be dissipated and great 
results would not be achieved. Our 
conception has been that we should 
devote our funds to relatively few, 
carefully considered, large projects 
along certain well-defined lines. For 
instance, the Rockefeller Foundation 
has centered its interest chiefly upon 
public health. The effort of the Gen- 
eral Education Board has been to 
promote education. Our endeavor 
has been not so much to relieve pov- 
erty but to prevent poverty through 
making it possible for the largest 
possible number of people to live in 
healthful surroundings and to obtain 
educational opportunities fitting them 
to earn their own livelihood. 


66 AKE the case of the Rocke- 
feller Institute. After the idea 
of it was conceived and thoroughly 
pondered, we said to my Father: 
‘Here’s a great gamble. You may 
plant one million or five millions and 
get no crop in the form of medical 
discovery. The average man cannot 
afford to put in several million dol- 
lars without knowing definitely that 
there will be tangible results. You 
can. By doing it vou may save hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives. You 
may be able to stamp out entirely 
certain deadly diseases. You may be 
instrumental in averting untold 
human suffering, not alone by curing 
diseases, but by preventing them.’ 

“We strive, through certain of our 
agencies, to do things which will 
henefit humanity at large. 

“You will thus see why it is im- 
possible for us to avail ourselves of 
the very great pleasure it would af- 
ford us to do the little things which 
bring an intimate, personal touch. 
These smaller things are just as vital 
and would yield perhaps a warmer 
measure of personal gratification. 
But that field can be filled by others. 
whereas we earnestly reach out to do 
things not done by others, oftentimes 
things which are vastly important in 
themselves. but do not attract popular 
support. 


The fourth and concluding in- 
stalment will appear in an early 
issue. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


7 HEN we see ourselves in a 
situation which must be endured 
and gone through, it is best to make 
up our minds to it, meet it with firm- 
ness, and accommodate everything to 
it in the best way practicable. This 
lessens the evil; while fretting and 
fuming only serve to increase your 
own torments.—Thomas Jefferson. 


lf you buy a cheap thing, you will 
soon be buying again.—Irish Prov- 
erb. 


We shall have “better business” 
when every one realizes that while it 
pays to invest money in their indus- 
tries and develop their natural re- 
sources, it pays still higher dividends 
to improve mankind and_ develop 
human resources.—H. E. Steiner. 


Those who complain most are most 
to be complained of. Matthew 
Henry. 


lt is usually on the detours that we 
pick up the tacks. Traveling a 
straight road in this life is sometimes 
irksome, but it‘is a heap safer than 
taking the detours.—Ix. V. P. Phi- 
losopher. 


A man who desires to help others 
by counsel or deed will refrain from 
dwelling on men’s faults and will 
speak but sparingly of human weak- 
ness. But he will speak at large of 
man’s motive and power and_ the 
means of perfecting the same, that 
thus men may endeavour joyously to 
live so far as in them lies, after the 
commandment of reason.—Benedict 
Spinoza. 


Progress always involves _ risk. 
You can’t steal second and keep your 
foot on first base-—The Vancouver 
“on. 


_ Aman can no more be successful 
in his business if he does not love it 
than he can be happy in his home if 
he does not love his family.—Anon. 


“You cannot carve rotten wood,” 
says a Chinese proverb. Nor can you 
carve decrepit and decayed character 
into any economic system or scheme 
of government that will work happi- 
ness for men. It is an old emphasis, 
but it is indispensable, and just now 
we may well get back to it—Harry 
IXmerson Fosdick. 


There are no uninteresting things ; 
there are only uninterested people.— 
Chesterton. 


A Text 


When the righteous are in 
authority, the people rejoice: 
but when the wicked beareth 
rule, the people mourn.— 
Proverbs 29:2. 

Sent in by T. G. Wade, Greens- 
boro, N. C. What ts your fav- 
orite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 


One may lose and regain a friend; 
one may lose and regain money; 
opportunity ignored may come again ; 
but time lost is lost forever. 

A minute is the biggest little thing 
there is. Save it! Use it! There is 
nothing more valuable, nothing that 
should be more appreciated. 

Next in importance to being on 
time is being there ahead of time. It 
may mean a moment wasted, but 
being behind time may lose an hour, 
a day, a week, a month, or a year.— 


Allan F. Wright. 


The imitator can never rise above 
the thing imitated. The creator al- 
ways designs something of a higher 
order. It is to the great creators of 
ideas that the big rewards gravitate. 
—K xchange. 


Heaven takes care that no man 
secures happiness by crime.—Alfieri. 


HE evolution of transportation, 

from crude beginnings to the 
present time, has ever been governed 
by the law of the survival of the 
fittest. 

Under the operation of this law, 
railroads came to be the dominant 
mode of transport in this country. 
Now other forms of transport are 
engaged in a struggle with the rail- 
roads for commercial traffic. It is 
right and proper that the fittest 
should survive. 

The railroads welcome a fair test 
of their fitness for providing the 
transport services which the country 
needs and must have. They ask only 
that it be a fair test, conducted by 
private agencies equally regulated and 
alike free from subsidies, each stand- 
ing on its own bottom and fully pay- 
ing its own way.—L. A. Downs, 
president, Ilinois Central System. 


Conceit is God’s gift to little men. 
-—Bruce Barton. 


Be systematically heroic or ascetic 
in little unnecessary points; do every 
day something for no other reason 
than that you would rather. not do it. 
—Prof. William James. 


Whoever acquires knowledge but 
does not practice it is as one who 
ploughs but does not sow.—Saadi. 


‘The greater our powers of percep- 
tion and receptivity become, the less 
we are mystified by the world in 
which we live. The great broadcast- 
ing stations of the universe are con- 
tinually sending out truths which we 
do not comprehend because we have 
failed to place our minds in tune. 
There is litt'e excuse for the man 
with a one-wave-length mind to-day. 
—H. R. Zimmerman. 


The way to get ahead is to start 
now. If you start now, you will 
know a lot next year that you don’t 
know now and that you would not 
have known next vear if you had 
waited.— William Feather. 
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adequate and comfortable living con- 
ditions for people at reasonable 
prices. 

“This problem first arrested my 
attention when Mr. C. J. Hicks of 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey was figuring on a_ housing 
scheme for workers. Costs went up 
so much that a fair return on the 
money invested was not feasible. | 
told Mr. Hicks and the company, ‘! 
am not interested unless you can 
build on a business basis and net a 
return of six per cent. Unless this 
is done, capital in general will not be 
attracted to such building schemes.’ 


66 NE of our building schemes 

has proved gratifyingly suc- 
cessful in every respect. This is 
the entire block of 151st Street, New 
York, between 7th and 8th Avenues. 
It embraces 750 co-operative apart- 
ments for colored families. These 
apartments surround beautiful gar- 
dens. Although the rents are very 
reasonable and provide for the buy- 
ing of the apartments over a period 
of years, every modern convenience 
is provided and everything is run 
on the highest possible basis. Trained 
persons take care of children, to en- 
able parents to go out to work. The 
influence radiated by this model block 
has been felt throughout that section 
of Harlem. 

“We did something along the same 
lines, for white people, at Tarrytown 
last year. 

“In Cleveland, my Father’s old 
home, we have built individual houses, 
costing from $20,000 to $40,000 
each, designed for persons of mod- 
erate incomes. Instead of accumu- 
lating money in the savings bank for 
a long period of years before being 
able to buy or build a home, the 
people can step into their own home 
by paying very little more than ordi- 
nary rent, and, in time, become ab- 
solute owners. Some eighty houses 
have already been finished. 

“The results are proving highly 
satisfactory to all concerned. ‘These 
homes are being taken up and it has 
been a pleasure to have had some 
little hand in providing them. 


Steward, Not Mere Owner, 
Of Wealth 


“Whenever we extend financial as- 
sistance to any institution or organi- 
zation, those directing it are eager 
and prompt to announce the fact, be- 
cause it has now come to be under- 
stood that we do not hand out money 
indiscriminately, but first make the 
most careful investigation. A gift 
from any of the various Rockefeller 
boards, or from us personally, is em- 
phasized by the recipients as a sort 
of guaranty that the work being done 


is worthy, and this, it has been found, 
sometimes makes it easier to raise 
needed additional funds. We do not 
ourselves announce our gifts. 

“While, of course, it is deeply 
gratifying to have public approval of 
one’s efforts, why should my Father 
or I talk or act as if we deserved 
any special praise or credit for what 
we are striving to do? Many, many 
others are doing, in proportion to 
their means, quite as much as we are 
doing. To be perfectly candid, I am 
constantly concerned—I might even 
say worried—about how far short I 
may be falling of rendering the max- 
imum service possible with the op- 
portunities that have come to me. 
I:very day, every night, I ask myself 
what I may be leaving undone which 
[ ought to do. I never for a mo- 
ment regard our family’s resources 
as merely a personal possession to be 
used or misused without accountabil- 
ity to anyone or to my Maker. 

“My Father regarded himself and 
has taught me to regard myself as 
nothing more than a steward of the 
possessions that have come to us, and 
that it is incumbent upon wus to give 
the best that is in us to the daily ex- 
ercise of this stewardship. 

“New problems of the deepest in- 
terest are constantly coming up. We 
are always on the lookout for the 
right type of man to direct the ac- 
tivities of our various boards. Every 
time we can enlist the services of 
such men as Raymond B,. Fosdick 
and Col. Arthur Woods, it multiplies 
our possibilities of usefulness. We 
have been wonderfully blessed by be- 
ing able to attract to our boards men 
of broad vision, genuine sympathy, 
wide culture and mature experience. 

‘Many people do not understand 
the theory upon which our philan- 
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thropies are conducted. It is some. 
times complained that we do not give 
proper consideration to small and 
perfectly worthy applications for as- 
sistance. We do, indeed, get a great 
many applications which we are not 
able to consider favorably, not  be- 
cause the applications are not for 
useful purposes, but simply because 
they lie outside the scope of the 
work we have set before us to under- 
take. If one were to devote even a 
large fortune to making unlimited 
gifts for small purposes, the fortune 
would soon be dissipated and great 
results would not be achieved. Our 
conception has been that we should 
devote our funds to relatively few, 
carefully considered, large projects 
along certain well-detined lines. For 
instance, the Rockefeller Foundation 
has centered its interest chiefly upon 
public health. The effort of the Gen- 
eral Education Board has been to 
promote education. Our endeavor 
has been not so much to relieve pov- 
erty but to prevent poverty through 
making it possible for the largest 
possible number of people to live in 
healthful surroundings and to obtain 
educational opportunities fitting them 
te earn their own livelihood. 


66 AKE the case of the Rocke- 
feller Institute. After the idea 
of it was conceived and thoroughly 
pondered, we said to my Father: 
‘Here’s a great gamble. You may 
plant one million or five millions and 
get no crop in the form of medical 
discovery. The average man cannot 
afford to put in several million dol- 
lars without knowing definitely that 
there will be tangible results. You 
can. By doing it you may save hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives. You 
may be able to stamp out entirely 
certain deadly diseases. You may be 
instrumental in averting untold 
human suffering, not alone by curing 
diseases, but by preventing them.’ 

“We strive, through certain of our 
agencies, to do things which will 
henefit humanity at large. 

“You will thus see why it is im- 
possible for us to avail ourselves of 
the very great pleasure it would af- 
ford us to do the little things which 
bring an intimate, personal touch. 
These smaller things are just as vital 
and would yield perhaps a warmer 
measure of personal gratification. 
3ut that field can be filled by others. 
whereas we earnestly reach out to do 
things not done by others, oftentimes 
things which are vastly important 1 
themselves, but do not attract popular 
support. 


The fourth and concluding in- 
stalment will appear in an early 
issue. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


A] HEN we see ourselves in a 
situation which must be endured 
and gone through, it is best to make 
up our minds to it, meet it with firm- 
ness, and accommodate everything to 
it in the best way practicable. This 
lessens the evil; while fretting and 
fuming only serve to increase your 
own torments.—Thomas Jefferson. 


If you buy a cheap thing, you will 
soon be buying again.—Irish Prov- 
erb. 


We shall have “better business” 
when every one realizes that while it 
pays to invest money in their indus- 
tries and develop their natural re- 
sources, it pays still higher dividends 
to improve mankind and _ develop 
human resources.—H. E. Steiner. 


Those who complain most are most 
to be complained of. — Matthew 
Henry. 


It is usually on the detours that we 
pick up the tacks. Traveling a 
straight road in this life is sometimes 
irksome, but it is a heap safer than 
taking the detours.—k. V. P. Phi- 
losopher. 


A man who desires to help others 
by counsel or deed will refrain from 
dwelling on men’s faults and will 
speak but sparingly of human weak- 
ness. But he will speak at large of 
man’s motive and power and _ the 
means of perfecting the same, that 
thus men may endeavour joyously to 
live so far as in them lies, after the 
commandment of reason.—Benedict 
Spinoza. 


Progress always involves risk. 
You can’t steal second and keep your 
foot on first base—The Vancouver 
“Sun” 


_ A man can no more be successful 
in his business if he does not love it 
than he can be happy in his home if 
he does not love his family —Anon. 


“You cannot carve rotten wood,” 
says a Chinese proverb. Nor can you 
carve decrepit and decayed character 
into any economic system or scheme 
of government that will work happi- 
ness for men. It is an old emphasis, 
but it is indispensable, and just now 
we may well get back to it—Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 


There are no uninteresting things ; 
there are only uninterested people.— 
Chesterton. 


A Text 


When the righteous are in 
authority, the people rejoice; 
but when the wicked beareth 
rule, the people mourn.— 
Proverbs 29:2. 


Sent in by T. G. Wade, Greens- 
horo, N. C. What is your fav- 
orite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used, 


One may lose and regain a friend; 
one may lose and regain money; 
opportunity ignored may come again ; 
but time lost is lost forever. 

A minute is the biggest little thing 
there is. Save it! Use it! There is 
nothing more valuable, nothing that 
should be more appreciated. 

Next in importance to being on 
time is being there ahead of time. It 
may mean a moment wasted, but 
being behind time may lose an hour, 
a day, a week, a month, or a year.— 


Allan F. Wright. 


The imitator can never rise above 
the thing imitated. The creator al- 
ways designs something of a higher 
order. It is to the great creators of 
ideas that the big rewards gravitate. 
—I*xchange. 


Heaven takes care that no man 
secures happiness by crime.—Alfieri. 


HE evolution of transportation, 

from crude beginnings to the 
present time, has ever been governed 
by the law of the survival of the 
fittest. 

Under the operation of this law, 
railroads came to be the dominant 
mode of transport in this country. 
Now other forms of transport are 
engaged in a struggle with the rail- 
roads for commercial traffic. It is 
right and proper that the fittest 
should survive. 

The railroads welcome a fair test 
of their fitness for providing the 
transport services which the country 
needs and must have. They ask only 
that it be a fair test, conducted by 
private agencies equally regulated and 
alike free from subsidies, each stand- 
ing on its own bottom and fully pay- 
ing its own way.—L. A. Downs, 
president, Illinois Central System. 


Conceit is God’s gift to little men. 
—Bruce Barton. 


Be systematically heroic or ascetic 
in little unnecessary points; do every 
day something for no other reason 
than that you would rather not do it. 
—Prof. William James. 


Whoever acquires knowledge but 
does not practice it is as one who 
ploughs but does not sow.—Saadi. 


The greater our powers of percep- 
tion and receptivity become, the less 
we are mystified by the world in 
which we live. The great broadcast- 
ing stations of the universe are con- 
tinually sending out truths which we 
do not comprehend because we have 
failed to place our minds in tune. 
There is little excuse for the man 
with a one-wave-length mind to-day. 
—H. R. Zimmerman. 


The way to get ahead is to start 
now. If you start now, you will 
know a lot next year that you don't 
know now and that you would not 
have known next year if you had 
waited.—Wiilliam leather. 
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...B. C. Forbes Says... 


















































TATCHEUL waiting. That’s 
W the present attitude in the 
highest financial circles. 

The reason: Politics. Since Maine, 
readers of the political horoscope 
declare they foresee Governor Roose 
velt’s election. 

Hence the hesitancy exhibited dur- 
ing recent weeks in contrast with 
the encouraging advances registered 
theretofore. 

Nevertheless, trade and industry 
have continued to achieve some gains. 
Railway car loadings have led the 
procession. The steel industry has 
moved in the right direction, though 
slowly. So has electric current con- 
sumption. Certain large motor manu- 
facturers have increased sales. The 
general price level has about held its 
own, but has ceased to rise uninter- 
ruptedly. Employment has expanded 
slightly. Part of the gains made by 
agriculture have been retained. In- 
dustrial developments have been 
rather equally divided between ad- 
vances and_ recessions, with the 
former tipping the scales a little. 


HI* security markets last month 

slipped back moderately after 
their spectacular July-August climb. 
Irregularity characterized the early 
part of this month. Neither rallies 
nor reactions stimulated activity, a 
fact reassuring to those who expected 
uncertainty with the approach of No- 
vember 8. 

Throughout the country the more 
hopeful sentiment which was created 
by events following mid-year has 
been well maintained. The lift in 


security values, the marked better- 
ment in monetary conditions and the 
modest pick-up in business and em- 
ployment in a goodly number of di- 
rections have done much to strengthen 
the conclusion that the 
passed. 


worst has 


FORBES for 


Election 


Causes 


Uneasiness 


Were we not in the heat of a 
Presidential campaign which has not 
shaped itself to the liking of the 
financial world, the probability is 
that this country would have been 
moving forward with firm, unwaver- 
ing steps. As it is, the outlook can- 
not be regarded as unclouded in view 
of the uneasiness in high places. 


FQ HIS writer has both written and 

i made speeches to business men 
warning against promulgating 
throughout the nation the idea that, 
should the Hoover Administration be 
overthrown, pandemonium will be 
unleashed. That is too dangerous 
doctrine to preach, particularly when 
the political portents are as they are. 
After all, has it not become true in 
modern days that politics do not make 
or unmake economic conditions, but 
that economic conditions make or un- 
make governments ? 

Would it not be more _ sensible, 
would it not be safer, would it not 
be business statesmanship, to dis- 
seminate vigorously the idea that, re- 
gardless of political changes, this 
country has recovered from abject 
panic and is headed in the right di- 
rection? 

The writer has recently visited De- 
troit and Hartford, automobile and 
insurance cities, respectively. It was 
encouraging to receive from leaders 
in both industries the tidings that 
moderate betterment has set in. 
While there has been no notable in- 
crease in the issuance of new in- 
surance policies, there has been a 
notable decrease in borrowing on 
policies and in the surrender of 
existing policies. 

Arm-chair theorists, particularly of 
the professorial type, are harping and 
carping about the state of our na- 
tional finances. Admittedly, they are 
unsatisfactory. Admittedly, a heavy 


deficit is being incurred. Admittedly, 
our public debt is mounting. But no 
practical man of affairs, certainly no- 
body charged with the responsibility 
of filling pay envelopes, will deny 
that expenditures of public funds by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and other governmental agencies 
battling for rehabilitation were ab- 
solutely necessary to stem the debacle. 

True, our gross public debt on 
September 30 reached $20,611,241,- 
804, as compared with $17,320,606,- 
657 last year. But is it not also true 
that the United States has been en- 
gaged in a war quite as serious, to it, 
as the World War? And is it not 
also true that we unhesitatingly spent 
far more billions to wage the war in 
Europe? Our national debt is still 
almost $5,000,000,000 under what it 
was in 1919. 

Critics should not concentrate their 
fault-finding on useful, reconstruc- 
tive public expenditures, but on the 
shocking waste of taxpayers’ money 
which has been rampant for years. 


APPILY, the Federal Govern- 

ment can adopt—and_ should 
adopt—a_ simple, feasible plan to 
meet its heavy deficit, namely, an in- 
telligently-drafted sales tax. 

We have made some _ progress 
along the path towards recovery. 
Every responsible citizen’s shoulder 
should be at the wheel. This is not 
the time to incite needless alarm. 
More reconstruction and less recrimi- 
nation, more affirmative action and 
less inflaming of apprehension would 
become those who affect mental 
superiority. 

To get eleven million idle people 
back to work is infinitely more im- 
portant than adhesion to economic 
theories which, if narrowly adhered 
to, would mean drifting into serious 
economic and social trouble. 
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Fourth Business Pictograph 


Shows the South Still Leading 
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How to Read the 
Pictograph 


1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
sO good, and poorest To-day, study 
the areas marked A, B.C, D. 


A is best. 

Bis next best. 

C is relatively bad. 
D) is very bad. 


2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will af- 
fect business To-morrow, where busi- 
ness continues to improve, has _ re- 
cently improved, or continues down- 
vard, study the shaded areas. 


Continued improvement: ris- 
ing lines with arrow point- 
ing upward. 


Recent improvement (may be 
/ * . 
yy temporary): broken rising 
lines with upward arrow. 


Trend continues downward: 
W falling lines, with arrow 
pointing downward. 
All comparisons are made with the 
same time a year ago. 
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HOUGH the South is still lead- 

ing the way to business im- 

provement, those who - study 
the Pictograph map carefully will 
discover other interesting trends. 

A study of the direction of arrows, 
in comparison with those of the third 
Pictograph, shows, among other 
things : 

A slowing up of Southern improvement. 
A halt in the upturn on Pacific Coast. In- 
creasing strength in the Minneapolis-Du- 
luth area. The beginnings of improvement 
in the heart of the “Farmers’ Holiday” 
country. Less strength in the hitherto 
strong anthracite region. Continued gains 
in the important Ohio manufacturing ter- 
ritory. 

Since the last Pictograph, a refine- 
ment has been introduced into the 
method of classifying districts as 
“A,” “BB,” “C” ot “DD.” Unt now 
“A” has been merely better than “B,”’ 
“B” better than “C,” and so on. From 
now on, readers may understand that 
the classification is so made mathe- 
matically that the amount of improve- 
ment necessary for a “D” area to he- 
come a “C” area is the same as for 
“C” to become “B,” “B” to be- 
come “A.” 





This change throws differences in 


present conditions into sharper relief, 
but also means that too strict com- 
parison must not be made between 
the lettering in this and the previous 
Pictograph, as a test of local improve- 
ment. Study of the letters on the 
present Pictograph will, however, re- 
veal the following interesting points. 

A distinct “A” area in the farming region 
of the lower Mississippi, with the two 
wholesaling towns of New Orleans and 
Memphis at each end. Continuance of the 
“A” areas in cotton Georgia and oil Okla- 
homa. 

The motor and furniture territory of 
Michigan and the steel regions of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Indiana showing up 
sharply as “C” and “D” in comparison 
with the surrounding “B” territory. 

The following cities may be con- 
sidered to be in better condition now 
(in comparison with last year) than 
at any time this Summer: 

3oston and Holyoke, Massachusetts. . . . 
Toledo, Ohio. . . . Duluth and Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Omaha, Neb.; Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
St. Joseph, Mo. New Orleans, La.; 
Memphis, Tenn.: Charleston, S. C.; Pen- 
sacola, Fla.; and fifteen other cities in the 
South, from Charlotte, N. C., to El Paso, 
Texas. 


: 
’ 
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FORBES for 


TIME-SAVING NEWS 
A Digest for Busy Men 


WASHINGTON 


Political Campaigns Putting 
on Speed. Democrats Win 
Control of Next Senate 
‘THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS go 
forward apace and are, in fact, about 
the only important topic of particular in- 
terest in political circles. | Governor 
Roosevelt has finally interrupted his long 
and wearing speech making campaign 
throughout the West for a short vaca- 
tion at his Southern home but is ex- 
pected to resume his tour shortly after 
the middle of the month. 

Meanwhile President Hoover has made 
his first official campaign speech at Des 
Moines and has laid plans for several 
other important speeches as well toward 
the close of this month. 


C'ENATE CONTROL of the new Con- 

gress to convene in December has 
definitely passed to the Democrats so far 
as mathematics are concerned, in the ap- 
pointing of a Democrat in place of a Re- 
publican as the Colorado — senator. 
Through this appointment the Demo- 
crats appear now to have a majority of 
one vote in the coming short session of 
Congress. 


LABOR and 
WAGES 


Employment Conditions Im- 
prove Beyond Seasonal Ex- 
pectation. Truce in the Rail 
Wage Controversy 
MPLOYMENT CONDITIONS con- 
tinue to improve somewhat slowly, 
but the recoveries which have taken 
place since the Summer are well above 
the improvement generally anticipated 
from a seasonal standpoint. The latest 
report of the Labor Bureau shows the 
employment index number for the entire 
country well above the low point regis- 
tered in July of the present year. Total 
payrolls in manufacturing establishments 
throughout the country have not gained 
as rapidly as the index of employment, 
but show a satisfactory recovery none 
the less. 

Labor difficulties continue to run fairly 
high, but thus far none of them have de- 
veloped into any very serious or wide- 
spread strike. The most important con- 


troversy now definitely under dispute 
has settled in the anthracite coal industry 
where the mine workers are still fighting 
against the employers’ demand for a re- 
duction in the wage scale. 


U.S. EMPLOYMENT INDEX TURNS UPWARD 
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T HE RAILROAD WAGE CONTRO- 
VERSY also continues important 
and active, though negotiations have not 
progressed to a serious point. The labor 
leaders took a very decisive step around 
the beginning of the month when they 
appealed to President Hoover on the 
controversy which the railroad employers 
had raised in asking for another ten per 
cent. cut in addition to the temporary 
ten per cent. cut now in effect. 

The executive decision appears to be, 
however, that no direct acticn can be 
taken in that quarter until after the 
Presidential election, and has even re- 
quested a truce in the general argument 
until later in the year. 


MONEY and 
BANKING : 


Interest Rates Almost at 

Vanishing Point While Con- 

fidence Continues Improve- 

ment. Gold Imports High 

NTEREST RATES continue almost 

nominal and at extremely low levels 

with still further easing off in time 

money during the past fortnight, even in 

face of the normal seasonal advance at 
this time of year. 


Interest Rates 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Ca DAOC icccsscnes 2% 2% 14% 
60-90 Day Time ..... 1 1% 2 
Commercial Paper ... 2 2 2 
New York Rediscount 2% 2% 2Y, 


> ROKERS’ LOANS are still fluctuat- 
ing erratically but the general ten- 
dency during the past few weeks has 
been toward a slight increase. The 
latest weekly report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York shows total 
loans to brokers at around $425,000,000. 
Despite the general upward tendency, 
this figure compares with an extreme low 
of around $330,000,000 toward the end of 


July and with an extreme high in 1929 of 
$6,800,000,000. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have dropped off slightly but are still 
running at closer to the corresponding 
weeks of last year than has been the case 
for many months previous. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 
District 1932 1931 


DEW VOLK: caciicaciwae $3,159,326.000 $5,844,649,000 
ee OE 281,050,000 509,562,000 
Philadelphia .si.ccsecs 277 ,749,000 490,870,000 
CAPM, a wiacinowdacal 302,735,000 622,985,000 
PRIGMIMORG  b.iiciscecccees 184,633,000 256,510,000 
ROE wiivn cat srecewae 120,039,000 192,713.000 
AMD. Vices. d:e ssa deans 646,244,000 1,048,250.00 
RE NIE ot b.5 iaies tocdacaiais 142,394,000 209 ,036.000 
MIINEANONG: <2. 0020060 102,037,000 126,979,000 
SE OS ae ere 155,523,000 227,808,000 
RUNES a cdyaisnosaed sine 92,327 000 138,638,000 
San Francisco ......<. 378,605,000 625,636.00 
WONG Aédusuissieneeuwee $5,852,662,000  10,293.636,000 
YONTINUED IMPROVEMENT in 
financial conditions and _ financial 


sentiment throughout the country is dis- 
played in various recent reports. Cur- 
rency circulation, while still far above 
normal, has been going down gradually 
but steadily in the face of the usual sea- 
sonal increase at this time of year. 
Bank failures have dropped off until 
they are no longer a fit subject for news- 
paper headlines or even for general 
banking notes. The gold movement con- 
tinues to favor the United States and 
total imports for the month of Septem- 
ber set up another high total at around 
$25,000,000 compared with the record oi 
$100,000,000 imported during the pre- 
vious month of the present year. 
During September there was a gain af 
about $102,000,000 in the monetary gold 
stock of the United States, following a 
rise of $114,000,000 in August. From 
the mid-June low point this country’s 
monetary gold stock has now been in- 
creased some $280,000,000, principally as 
a result of gold released from the ear- 
marked accounts of foreign central 
banks, but also due in part to the receipt 
of a sizable amount of imported gold. 
For September, the net decrease in 
the amount of gold held under earmark 
for foreign account amounted to $72, 
300,000, the proceeds of which were paid 
to New York City banks. Included 
this amount were funds for the re 
demption of about $15,000,000 of Paris- 
Lyons-Mediterranean Railroad bonds 
which were called for payment on Sep 
tember 15. 
Imports of gold at New York during 
September amounted to about $20,000,- 
000, of which $5,500,000 was received 
from England, $5,600,000 from Holland. 
$3,500,000 from Canada, $2,800,000 trom 
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India, and $2,200,000 from Mexico. At 
San Francisco, $4,000,000 was imported 
from China and $500,000 from Australia. 


There were virtually no gold exports. 


PRICES 


Price Movements Irregular 

but Most Staples Hold Well 

With Prices Far Above Lows 

RREGULAR MOVEMENTS have 

characterized the general commodity 

markets thus far in the present month, 

but changes have been small and com- 

paratively unimportant. Practically all 

of the major commodity groups have 

sagged off from their extreme peaks, 

made during the late Summer, but they 

are also far above the extreme low levels 
registered earlier in the year. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Dun’s Index sauiaiens ce each 136.555 134.099 136.416 
Bradstreet’s .......... 7.2753 7.1724 8.2962 
Bureau of Labor .... 65.2 64.5 72.1 


The Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 
commodities has dropped back slightly 
but is still hovering around 62, compared 
with a high earlier in September at 63 
and an extreme low around 59 last June. 

3radstreet’s monthly index number 
of commodity prices shows average in- 
crease of 13% per cent. during September 
as compared with 554 per cent. in Au- 
gust and 1% per cent. shown for Sep- 
tember in the compilation of Dun’s Re- 
view. The present Bradstreet number 
marks the fourth consecutive monthly 
gain since June, when the low for the 
year and the depression was reached. 
It is now the highest since March 1, 
1932, and is equal to the average of the 
past twelve months. 

Of the 106 commodities, 
make up the index, 
vances, 30 declines 
mained unchanged. 


96 of which 
there were 25 ad- 
and 51 which re- 
This compares with 
4) increases, 4 declines and 55 which 
remained the same in the preceding 
month. Out of the 13 general groups, 
provisions, hides and leather, textiles, 
coal and coke, naval stores, building ma- 
terials and the miscellaneous division 
advanced. Breadstuffs, live stock, fruits, 
metals and oils declined, while chemicals 
and drugs remained unchanged. 


Latest Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, No. 2 red .... ta .70 $ 68% $ .63% 
Corn, No. 2 yellow . 434 43% 514 
| i re 28% .284%4 ae 
Flour SEED Ae nea 4.00 4.00 4.30 
| .093% .09 055% 
NE REPO. Sa wsic 4.25 4.25 4.50 
Beef, OO 14.25 13.75 14.00 
Iton, 2X Phila. ...... 13.84 13.84 16.26 
Steel, Pittsburgh .... 26.00 26.00 29.00 
Lead Pemisiosnensed 3.00 3.60 4.40 
Ef ekipres ato aerhnaleaice 6.25 6.25 7.00 
dine, E. St. Louis.... 3.25 3.50 3.65 
Tin RAN Meeee a eead-asa% 24.50 24.50 22.50 
BD adware vcisie'ebooes 7.05 6.80 5.00 
Rubber Nee bac anaes 3.75 3.45 4.70 
Gasoline DigneeGtalina es i R AZ 
Et er .86 86 56 
\ CATTERED RECESSIONS have 
cropped out here and there during 
the past fortnight, but general prices 


lave held well and the only really weak 
‘xception has been the petroleum group. 
‘tude oil quotations have dropped back 
‘lightly and there have been rather sub- 


‘tantial gasoline cuts throughout most of 
'€ country. 


On the other hand, the majority of im- 
portant classifications have held fairly 
firm around the levels current at the 
close of September. Heavy melting steel 
scrap has continued to show encouraging 
firmness and the general metal market 
has also held up well. 


RAILROADS 


Gain in Earnings Slight but 


Traffic Rises to New High 
for 1932 
ARNING IMPROVEMENT has 


finally been noted throughout most of 
the Class 1 railway systems but thus far 
the improvement has been no more than 
seasonally expected. 

With a good portion of the individual 
roads already reported for the month of 
August, the advance estimate for the en- 
tire class 1 group might be made at a 
little better than $25,000,000 for net rail- 
Way operating income. 

Such a figure would be more than dou- 
ble the $11,600,000 reported in the pre- 
vious month but would still show a 50 
per cent. reduction from the $56,000,000 
shown in August of last year, and would 
compare with an extreme high of more 
than $140,000,000 in August of 1929. 


REIGHT LOADINGS have continued 

to improve and lead to greater op- 
timism for monthly railroad earnings 
through September and October. The 
improvement in freight traffic has been 
running considerably ahead of the sea- 
sonal normal during recent weeks, and 
the weekly total stands around 600,000 
cars, which is the highest of any previous 
weeks during the present year. 

The latest figures on freight traffic are 
still well below the 738,000 cars reported 
in the corresponding week of 1931, but 
it is significant that seasonal improve- 
ment has really come on time this year 
and that the percentage reduction from 
the previous year has been coming down 
steadily for the past six weeks. The 
latest weekly loading figures show a de- 
cline of less than 20 per cent. from the 
corresponding week of last year, com- 
pared with declines which ran as high as 
40 per cent. during the early Summer 
months. 

The new railroad committee has offi- 
cially got under way with ex-President 
Calvin Coolidge as its head. Plans for 
this committee appear to have originated 
in the executive mansion, but the idea 
has had strong sponsorship from all 
groups. Its efforts will be directed to- 
ward helping the railroads in general and 
studying legislative aids in particular. 
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AVORABLE LOADING ESTI- 
MATES have been issued by the va- 
rious traffic districts for the final quarter 
of the present year. They are favorable 
not so much because they still expect a 
decline from the previous year as because 
the declines expected are much smaller 
than the previous ones. A decrease of 4.5 
per cent. in carloadings in the final quar- 
ter of 1932, as compared to the last three 
months of a year ago, is shown by the 
weighted average of twenty-nine com- 
modities in the national forecast of the 
Shippers’ Advisory Board. 

This is the first time this year that the 
commodity committees of the board 
showed an expected decrease of less than 
5 per cent. over a corresponding quarter 
a year ago. 

At the eighteenth regular meeting of 
the New England Shippers’ Advisory 
Board at Providence, commodity commit- 
tee chairman submitted reports showing 
“no change” in the carloading situation 
in the following industries: Boots and 
shoes, confectionery, cordage, explosives, 
grains, hay, packing house products, 
scrap metals, wire goods and the raw 
wool group. 

Increases in carloading in the final 
quarter as compared to a year ago were 
predicted for the chemical, coal and coke, 
cotton and cotton products, furniture, 
sugar and woolen goods industries. 

Where decreases were forecast the 
outstanding included buildisg and monu- 
mental stone, 40 per cent. off; brass, 
bronze and copper, 30 per cent. off; elec- 
trical machinery and appliances, 35 per 
cent. off; slate, 30 per cent. off, and fer- 
tilizer and musical instruments, 25 per 
cent. off. 


SHIPPING 


New Italian’ Liner, RKex, 
Makes Debut in Ocean Ser- 
vice. U. 8S. Second Only to 
Britain in Tonnage 


[ EW SHIPS are still entering their 

active careers on the high seas at a 
fairly high rate. The most important 
debut of the past fortnight has been the 
Italian Line’s new fifty thousand ton 
trans-Atlantic passenger steamer Rex. 
The ship has been under construction for 
several years and is one of a pair which 
will have no equal in the trans-Atlantic 
service to Italy. The new ship has com- 
pleted its maiden voyage and despite 
some minor delays, has been hailed as 
the last word in marine luxury. 

The Panama mail liner, Santa Lucia, 
has just been launched at Kearny, N. J., 
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and is the third of four new ships to take 
the water this year. The second of the 
two new super-liners for the United 
States Lines, the Washington, is rapidly 
being completed after the launching last 
August. She is a sister ship of the Man- 
hattan and will enter the trans-Atlantic 
service early in May of next year. The 
United States Lines has recently an- 
nounced that the Leviathan will prob- 
ably be operated regularly throughout 
this Winter. For the past several vears 
she has been laid up for at least a por- 
tion of the Winter. 


HE LATEST REPORT oi the United 

States Shipping Board shows the 
United States second only to Great 
Britain in the number and tonnage oi 
merchant ships, but in the number of 
new vessels constructed in the past five 
years the United States is outranked by 
six other nations. 

The Shipping Board reports that the 
United States registered last year a gross 
tonnage in vessels of 9,184,135, as com- 
pared with a world tonnage of 51,436,842. 
Her ships of 2,000 gross tons or more 
numbered 1,585, against a world aggre- 
gate of 9,306. 

Great Britain boasted a tonnage of 
17,859,233, represented by 2,942 ships, to 
assure amply her dominance of the 
waves. Third place went to Japan with 
635 vessels of 3,202,830 tons, although 
Germany with only 561 ships showed 
slightly more tonnage. 

The 610 vessels of Norway totaled 
3,151,175 tons, while France had 2,875,962 
tons in 527 vessels. 

Italy, the Netherlands, Spain, Sweden 
and Denmark followed in the order 
named. 

From Jan. 1, 1928, through June 30, 
1932, the United States constructed only 
53 ships of 2,000 gross tons and over, 
compared with 661 for Great Britain, 190 
for Norway, 86 for the Netherlands, 79 
for Germany, 67 for Japan, and 56 for 
France. 

During the first six months of the cur- 
rent year Great Britain has constructed 
eleven vessels to six for this country. 

From Jan. 1, 1931, through June 30, 
1932, America with twenty new ships, 
ranked third, being topped by Britain’s 
seventy-three and Norway’s fifty. 


MPROVED TRADE with many for- 

eign countries in August was reported 
by the Department of Commerce, ex- 
ports to nineteen and imports from 
twenty-eight nations being larger in 
volume than in July. 

Total exports for the month, accord- 
ing to revised figures, were $109,205,121 
against $106,764,576 in July, with im- 
ports put at $91,110,475 against $79,422,- 
302, the balance of trade in favor of 
the United States being $18,094,646 
against $27,342,274. 

Analysis of the month’s trade shows 
exports to Europe totaling $52,896,222 
against $46,009,811 in July; northern 


North America, $19,308,517 against $19,- 
244,694; southern North America, $8,- 
000,256 against $9,545,076; South Amer- 
ica, $6,777,728 against $7,553,442: Asia, 
$16,153,041 against $17,108,423; Oceania, 
$2,599,768 against $4,098,032, and Africa, 
$2,568,989 against $3,205,098. 


Imports by grand divisions were re- 
ported as follows: Europe, $26,363,041, 
against $21,528,160; northern North 
America, $13,530,378, against $13,090,886; 
southern North America, $12,870,344, 
against $9,076,868; South America, $11,- 
609,519, against $10,431,507; Asia, $25,- 
139,775, against $23,401,555; Oceania, 
$298,935, against $379,111, and Africa, 
$1,298,483, against $1,514,215. 

Exports increases the department re- 
ported, were noted to most of our lead- 
ing markets, shipments to Canada _ in- 
creasing from $18,866,881 in July to 
$18,924,536 in August; United Kingdom, 
$16,783,910 to $18,638,016; France, $5,- 
704,834 to $9,219,342; Germany, $6,969,- 
235 to $8,663,232; Italy, $2,618,006 to 
$3,506,170, and Philippine Islands, $3,- 
404,825 to $3,289,267. 


U.S. WHEAT CARRYOVER. 
ESTIMATED STILL LARGE 
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COTTON 
GRAIN 


Weather Conditions Fair but 
Harvest Practically Com- 
plete. Cotton Ginnings up 
\ 'EATHER CONDITIONS have been 
' at least satisfactory thus far in Oc- 
tober although such conditions are now 
losing their importance ‘fairly steadily 
since the major portion of harvesting for 
the important crops has been completed. 
Rains throughout the South and West 
retarded cotton picking moderately 
around the close of last month, but con- 
ditions through the cotton belt haye im- 
proved in recent weeks. 

Cotton ginnings continue to run well 
above last year, according to the latest 
reports by the Bureau of the Census. Up 
to September 16th the Bureau reports 
2,637,000 running bales of cotton ginned 
from the 1932 crop. This shows a large 
gain over the 2,093,000 bales ginned to 
the corresponding date of last year, but 
is still far below the 1930 figure of 3,736,- 
000 bales. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Unstable’ but 
Still Below Last Year. 
Sugar Position Improves 
ETROLEUM PRODUCTION has 
dropped back slightly once more in 
the past couple of weeks. The tendency 
since the late Summer period has been 
toward a moderate gain in domestic pro- 
duction, but this is largely a seasonal 
movement and total American output is 
still running far below the corresponding 
period of last year. 


FORBES for 


The latest weekly report by the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute estimates crude 
oil production throughout the United 
States at 2,172,000 barrels per day, or a 
small drop compared with the 2,178,000 
barrels per day reported in the previous 
week. Stocks of gasoline have also 
shown a moderate decline, though the 
general tendency is upward from a sea- 
sonal standpoint. The latest figures 
show total stocks of gasoline at around 
51,000,000 barrels. 


UGAR continues in a _ moderately 

stronger statistical position than it 
has enjoyed on the average for the past 
year, and prices are ruling far above the 
extreme lows of the past Summer. Pres- 
ident Machado of Cuba has signed a new 
decree which extends the life of the 700,- 
000 ton sugar pool from January Ist to 
July 2nd of next year. Meanwhile, the 
Cuban Sugar Export Corporation reports 
total stocks of sugar in Cuba at 2,140,000 
tons. About 800,000 tons of this stock 
are withheld for shipment in future 
years, and the technically available sup- 
ply for U. S. export between now and 
early next year is less than half of the 
actual exports a year ago. 


CANADA 


Business Shows Some Signs 
of Improvement. Grovern- 
ment Financing Well Re- 
ceived 

NDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS in gen- 

eral have shown no greater improve- 
ment from a historical and _ statistical 
standpoint than have the same industries 
in the United States. Pig iron produc- 
tion during August was less than 6,000 
tons, compared with more than 23,000 
tons in the same month of last year. The 
August figure for 1932 was not only the 
lowest for this year but for many years 
past. 

On the other hand, Canadian steel in- 
quiries are reported to be picking up 
substantially and operations have been 
stepped up moderately. Railway traffic 
throughout the Dominion has also shown 
improvement. For the latest week avail- 
able total Canadian car loadings are not 
so far from 60,000 cars per week. The 
latest index figure for freight traffic 
stands at around 80 and has shown the 
first increase in loadings over 1931 in 
nearly a full year. 


Paying FINANCING has 
J featured both the Canadian and 
American security markets in the past 
fortnight. Around the beginning of the 
present month, the Dominion of Canada 
announced an offering of $60,000,000 of 
one year four per cent. bonds in the New 
York market. The new offering was the 
first financing by the Canadian Govern- 
ment in the New York market since last 
year, and was favorably over-subscribed. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The League of Nations Re- 
port on Sino-Japanese Con- 
troversy. Britain Settles 
Three Difficulties 
yrange ymcnees CONFERENCES 
| have lagged somewhat during the late 
Summer months, but the Disarmament 
Conference has just resumed discussion 
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of the German demand for equal arma- 
ment. 

The thirteenth annual assembly of the 
League of Nations has also opened in 
Geneva. There will be numerous impor- 
tant questions coming before this meet- 
ing but it is doubtful if any situation is 
more powerful in worldwide interest than 
the stand of the League of Nations on 
Manchuria. According to the famous 


OIL OUTPUT HOLDS AT LOW LEVELS 
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Lytton report, recently published, Japan 
is indicted rather definitely and severely 
and indications grow looking toward 
Japanese secession from League mem- 
bership. 


‘\ REAT BRITAIN has had her share 
A of difficulty in the past fortnight, 
but the three most important situations 
appear to have been satisfactorily set- 
tled. One of these includes the tempo- 
rary cabinet crisis which was apparently 
precipitated by results of the Ottawa 
Conference in Canada last Summer. The 
matter appears to have passed the dan- 
gerous stage, however, by substitution of 
Conservatives in place of Liberals re- 
signed from two of the cabinet posts. 

Meanwhile the Lancashire cotton mill 
strike has been amicably settled through 
compromise, and the 150,000 workers af- 
fected have either returned to work or 
are willing to do so. The compromise 
includes employee acceptance of about 
an 8 per cent. reduction in wages. 

The Indian situation again became 
bothersome around the close of the past 
month with Gandhi threats of a starva- 
tion until death. The theatrical threat 
of this great actor finally brought Eng- 
land to compromise terms, but the entire 
problem remains far from settled. 


About Important People 


+ ARVEY D. GIBSON, president of the 

Manufacturers Trust Company, has 
agreed to head a committee similar to the 
Emergency Unemployment Relief Commit- 
tee, which he headed last year. 

John A. Coakley has been appointed gen- 
eral traffic manager of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

_F. E. Williamson, president of the New 
York Central, has joined the directorates 
of the Ottawa & New York Railway Com- 
pany, and the St. Lawrence & Adirondack 
Railway Company. 

George B. Cortelyou has resigned as 
President of Distributors Group, Inc. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


LIVERPOOL 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


HAVRE ANTWERP 











Condensed Statement, September 30, 1932 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


due from Banks and Bankers 


‘<6. & be 6 6 ee 2 8 © 


$ 203,355,932.39 








U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates .... . 464,819,497.64 
cn wanes dn ces owes aa 56,245,057.46 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank .......... 7,800,000.00 
Ere era ee 24,693,165.03 
Loans and Bills Purchased .................. 495,152,411.74 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages .......... 2,045,662.43 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches ..... 4,004,603.43 
Credits Granted on Acceptances ............. 74,593,820.45 
ic a alk ag ab 14,381,404.79 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable .. . 7,894,864.18 
$1,354,986,419.54 
LIABILITIES 
airs Sn: caeas a aver nine $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund .............. 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ........ wt 10,830,233.44 





$ 270,830,233.44 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 


Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. 
Aoceptemocs .................. 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 


Pewee Gee ............... 


ices ais Citta 
Outstanding Checks ........ 


CHARLES H. SABIN, Chairman 





ek wns ee 6,983,374.04 

ih cig a hea ede 74,593,820.45 

sidiniealiadedh eile 551,849.00 
$976,925,986.09 

25,101,156.52 1,002,027,142.61 

$1,354,986,419.54 





WILLIAM C. POTTER, President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Vice-Chairman, 
British-American Tobacco Company, Lim- 
ited, and President, Duke Power Company 


J. HOWARD ARDREY Vice-President 


W. W. ATTERBURY President, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company 


EDWARD J. BERWIND Chairman of 
the Board, Berwind-White Coal Mining 
Company 


W. PALEN CONWAY Vice-President 


CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
HENRY G. DALTON of Pickands. Mather 

& Company 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 


Gardiner & 
HENRY W. de FOREST 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD President, The 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 


CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, Ber- 
wind-White Coal Mining Company 
MARSHALL FIELD of Field, Glore & Co. 
LEWIS GAWTRY President, The Bank for 
Savings in the City of New York 
ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate 
PHILIP G. GOSSLER President, Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corporation 


EUGENE G. GRACE President, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation 


W. A. HARRIMAN of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 


JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
DAVID F. HOUSTON President, The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. —— 
‘o. 

CLARENCE H. MACKAY President, 
Commercial Cable-Postal Telegraph System 
RICHARD B. MELLON President, Mellon 
National Bank, Pittsburgh 

GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY of G. M-P. 


WILLIAM C. POTTER 
LANSING P. REED of Davis Polk Ward- 
well Gardiner & Reed 

GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt 
& Son 


CHARLES H. SABIN Chairman of the 
Board 


MATTHEW S. SLOAN New York 
VALENTINE P. SNYDER Retired 
EUGENE W. STETSON Vice-President 


JOSEPH R. SWAN President, Guarant 
Company of New York 


STEVENSON E. WARD Banker 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY 
Banker 


GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan & 


THOMAS WILLIAMS of I. T. Williams 
& Sons 
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A Most Unusual Bargain: 





FORBES for 


FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY in 12 volumes has been bought 





This ‘iaiiaend. 
first published in 
August, brought such 
splendid returns that 
we repeat it without 
change. 


APPARENTLY 
| P 
eople 
DO BUY TODAY 


if real values are 
offered. 

















Keys to Success—Personal Efficiency— 


by B. C. Forbes 


by 70,000 readers of this magazine. 


Two years ago you couldn’t have purchased it for 
$24.00! If sold singly you would have had to pay at 
least $2.00 for each book! 

To-day the price is $6.00 for the whole library— 
just as good—just as useful—just as practical—every 
set brand new—bound in red—stamped in gold. 

And why do we offer it at $6.00 to-day? 

Because we realize that incomes have been nipped— 
profits have dwindled—pocketbooks are on a diet. 

Now let us tell you a little about these 12 books— 
then send for them (with return and refund privilege) 
—and judge for yourself whether you got $6.00 worth 
or not. 


The 12 volumes are: 


Taking the Guesswork Out of Business 
—by William R. Bassett 


Profitable Investing—by John Moody 

Assuring Business Profits—by James 
H. Rand, Jr. 

The Science of Marketing by Mail—by 
Homer J. Buckley 

Organized Business Knowledge — by 
Joseph French Johnson 

Business Fundamentals—by Roger W. 
Babson 


Automotive Giants of America—by B. C. 
Forbes and O. D. Foster 


Tips on Selling—by Herbert N. Casson 
Tips on Finance—by Herbert N. Casson 


Business Maxims—by B. C. Forbes and 
Thomas Dreier 


How to Finance Home Life—by Elwood 
Lloyd, IV 


These are the titles. But titles and names don’t mean much. It’s contents that 


make books. 


These 12 books give. They give the experiences of men. They take you into the 
private offices and into the confidence of men who themselves have made good by 
the same qualities and rules that you yourself must have to reach the heights in busi- 
ness. They answer hundreds of perplexing questions. They solve many a puzzling 


problem. 


They are the Alphabet of Common Sense in Business. They make success in 


business as simple as it cam be made. 


They are no panacea. They contain no magic formula. They tell you what 
to do and how to do it in many, many situations. But you must do the doing! 


PROFITABLE ASSURING” alee ORGANIZED HowTo 
FINANCE 


HOME 


INVESTING BUSINESS 
Sos PROFITS Sens BUSINESS 


BY MAIL 


MOODY — KNOWLEDGE = Lire 


I BUCKIEY 
FORBES RAND a 


JOHNSON ioyp 
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FUNDA- THE MOTIVE MAXIMS SELLING FINANCE 
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$2429 worth for $622 





Don’t let the low price mislead you as to the value of these books. Thou- 
sands have paid four times as much for them! You can make them worth 
$50,000 or $1,000,000 to you—if you know how to mix the ingredients 
and supply a sufficient dash of yourself! 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of questions FORBES BUSINESS 
LIBRARY answers for you: 


Why does one man Succeed while others Fail? 
What are the Laws for Success? 


How can you acquire the Mind that creates 
Success? 


What is your greatest Asset? (Not money!) 
Is Business a Science? 


How can you master your Business? 


What are the first principles of Financial Man- 
agement? 


What are the three principles of Industrial 
Management? 


How can you raise Capital? 
What are the 


Financing? 


Methods of 


Common _ Sense 


How to organize for Results? 

What are the Four Channels of Marketing? 
What services does the Middleman Render? 
Where does the Jobber come in? 

How to select Salesmen? 

Are standard Selling Talks necessary? 

What is adequate Compensation for Salesmen? 
How to fix Sales territories? 

Have you a Budget in your Business? 

Do you know your Customers? 

Do you Talk or Sell? 

Do you know your Product? 


How can you tell beforehand whether a 


Product will sell? 
How can you analyze your Product? 
Do you dramatize your Sales? 
What is a Sales Manager? 
Do you sell on a Personal Basis? 


Do you take “No” for a final answer? 


What are the Wangers ot Variety and the 
Benefits of Concentration? 


Why does Selling Cost more than it should? 

How can you find the Real Cost per Sale? 

How can you Balance your Stocks? 

What are the Fundamentals of sound Purchas- 
ing? 

Are your Prices right? 

Why does a Business Prosper? 

How can you avoid Financial Pinch? 

What are the Requirements for a Manager? 

How can you reduce overhead? 

How can you cultivate hopeless prospects? 

How can you find your markets? 

How much should you spend for advertising? 

How can you test your advertising? 


How can you get new Customers and keep 
your old ones? 

Can you give your Prospect ten reasons for 
buying? ; 

How can you stop slow Pay? 

How can you collect without stopping Good 
Will? 

How can you eliminate the clash between 
Credit and Sales Department? 

What are the Fundamentals of Selling by Mail? 


Who can use Direct-Mail Selling? 


How to determine whether your Product can 
be sold by Mail? 


How do you fix your Direct-Mail Appropri- 
ation? 


How to include Direct-Mail selling in your 
Advertising Budget? 


What should be the proportion of Mail to 
National Advertising? 


How to counteract Business Slumps by Direct- 
Mail Selling? 

What is good Direct-Mail Copy? 

How to write good Direct-Mail Copy? 

How to get good Mailing Lists? 

Investment or Speculation? 

How to select Investments? 

Bond or Stocks? 

What are Investment Cycles? 

Do you invest for profit or safety? 

What are Business Man’s Investments? 

What should be a woman’s investment policy? 

What should be the average man’s investment 
policy? 

Examples of Successful Investing 

Do you cash in on your Profits? 

Do you ask your Banker? 

Do you keep your Money Moving? 

Do you keep up with the Joneses? 

Do you know how to manage your Husband? 


Do you know how to manage your Wife? 

How to buy on the Installment Plan? 

How to finance the Heir’s coming? 

How to finance the Children? 

How to buy a Home? 

How to turn a House into a Home? 

What are the five Hazards to guard against? 

What is the peak of Earning Power in differ- 
ent trades and professions? 

How to plan an Insurance Program? 

How to plan for the Later Years? 

Have you made a Will? 

How to make your Money Work for you? 


We could go on page after page with additional questions these books answer. 
But you'll agree that the few questions listed here give sufficient evidence that 
this library will give you full value for your money. 


Here, then, is the Cash-Is-King Offer: Mail the coupon with $6.00. The FORBES 


BUSINESS LIBRARY will be sent at once. 


Keep it for 5 days. 


Look it over. 


Weigh its value. Then return it—IF YOU CAN—and your money will be refunded 


without argument. 


BUT REMEMBER: Only 1,000 sets will be sold at this price! So if you delay, 


vou take the risk! 


enclosed. 


you nothing. 


NAME 


STREET 





[) Send me the FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(] Send me, post-paid, your 12-volume FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, bound in red cloth, gold-stamped. 
If I return the books within 5 days you will refund my money. 


I will pay $7.50 when you bill me. 


T may return the books within 5 days and owe 
(No charge orders will be filled unless full information requested below is given.) 


My remittance for $6.00 is 
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WHAT STOCKS 
TO BUY NOW! 


URRENT buying advices of 15 lead- 


ing economists summarized in our 


latest Bulletin. Also prices at which 
authorities advise purchase. 
VERY investor should have this 


special list of outstanding stocks as 
selected by the country’s leading Stock 
Market Authorities before acting in the 
present market. 


Send for Bulletin FM-5 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


United Business Service 


21¢ Newbury 
Street 





























Dividends 








GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


October 3, 1932 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce the declara- 
tion ot the regular quarterly dividend of 75e per share 
upon common stock of the company, payable November 1, 
1932, to all common stockholders of record at the close 
of business October 15, 1932. Checks will be mailed 

Transfer books will not be closed, 
(Signed) K. E. 





HUMPHREY, 


reasure 


Gop Menat Frour 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 67 


A regular quarterly cash dividend for 
the three months’ period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1932, equal to 2% of its 
par value (being at the rate of 8% 
per annum), will be paid upon the 
Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on October 15, 1932, 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on September 30, 1932. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer 


San Francisco, California. 











PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
DIVIDEND NO. 21 
A quarterly dividend (No. 21) of seventy-five 
cents per share will be paid on November 15th, 
1932 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business October 24th, 1932. 


J. F. LANE, Secretary. 
Chicago, September 23, 1932 








AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of AMERICAN LIGHT & 
TRACTION COMPANY, at a meeting held Septembe: 
27, 1932, declared the regular quarterly dividend of 144% 
on the Preferred Stock, and a dividend of 62% cents 
per share on the Common Stock, both payable November 
1, 1932, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
October 14, 1932. 

The ,transfer books will not be closed. 

JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
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_ Lower Priced Cars on the Way 


1933 Lines to Include Models Selling 
Around $400—Taxes Now Halting Trade 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 





ASSENGER cars made to sell for 
Psion and less will be among the 

offerings of 1933. This seems well 
assured. There will be at least two lines 
offered at this low price and several 
more will hover around the $450 mark. 
None of the products to feature will be 
small cars in the orthodox sense, for 
their wheelbases as now projected will 
correspond closely to that of the Model 
A Ford. 


The small car which manufacturers 
have considered quite seriously won't 
make its appearance unless there is 


something on the ways not now evi- 
dent. Producers are convinced the pub- 
lic won't accept anything less in size 
and performance than they have been 
accustomed to and the problem has been 
to give a man sized product for less 
money. (forspEs, June 1, 1932.) It has 


| been declared impossible ; now it is going 
| to be done unless plans change radically 


between now and January first. 
In weighing pros and cons of less ex- 


| pensive cars, two ideas have been upper- 


} most. 
| more for the money. 
| volume sales. 





It was first thought sound to give 
This didn’t bring in 
It was also felt that a 
small decrease in price would not in- 


| crease business sufficiently to offset the 
| cut. It is now believed that a saving of 


as little as $50 means much to a vast 
number of consumers. The new prod- 
ucts reflect this change of thought. 


wo to Build Them? Low priced 
lines won’t necessarily come from 
producers now established in that field. 
For example, Continental Motors Corp., 
well-known engine builders which re- 
cently acquired the DeVaux, has an- 
nounced that it will shortly offer a 
standard-sized car under current rice 
levels. At the same time one of the 
largest makers, known for mass output 
of low priced cars, will launch a car at 
lower figures. Ford’s plans aren’t 
known. It is reported that production 
of the 4-cylinder model has been stopped 
and I can hazard a guess that he will 
bring out a smaller four or a six. It is 
practically assured that the eight will 
ultimately be made larger and the price 
spread between his two lines will become 
greater. 


UCKING the Used Car Market. 

Would a car selling at $300 run into 
competition with higher priced used 
cars? If that competition proved serious, 
would the low priced line suffer or would 
the used car market be disorganized? 
These are some of the considerations 
giving producers food for thought when 
the small car has been up for study. 


ATE Announcements Planned. Slow- 
ing down and actual stopping of pro- 
duction here and there does not herald 
prompt announcements of new models 


as it has in previous years, because a 
more determined effort will be made this 
year to avoid creating a year-end sur- 
plus to be sold out at cut-rate prices to 
make way for new models. When the 
psychological time comes to unveil their 
new lines, makers wish to have floors 
cleared and an understocked dealer or- 
ganization. 

It looks now as if producers might hold 
off until the first of the year. (See 
Forses, August 1, 1932.) Earlier an- 
nouncements may be made if someone 
starts the ball rolling. 


ILLYS Contracts with I. H. Willys- 
Overland announces that it will 
manufacture a one-half ton, 6-cylinder 
truck for the International Harvester Co. 
It isn’t the first time that arrangements 
have been made whereby a_ producer 
manufactured for another concern, but 
this time it is a significant event. Be- 
sides creating some good business and 
promising benefit to half a dozen or 
more parts concerns in the Toledo area, 
this contract brings into close working 
relation two outstanding concerns and 
seems to open the way for some inter- 
esting merchandising agreements if the 
contracting parties see fit to make them. 
Distribution plans call for the Har- 
vester company to distribute the Willys- 
made truck through its own sales or- 
ganization and under its own name as of 
old, thus simply adding a small model 
to its existing line of heavier trucks. 


AXES Block Trade. Taxes now ap- 

pearing in 27 forms of State and local 
levies are actually retarding sales of 
motor vehicles, and the Federal excise 
tax burden is definitely reflected in the 
falling off of business in July, Alfred 
Reeves, vice-president of the N. A. C. C., 
states. It will be an eye-opener to many 
to know that the automobile is now the 
mostly highly taxed piece of property in 
the world, because it is taxed 20 per cent. 
of its average annual value during its 


seven year life, so says Mr. Reeves. 


UTPUT Surprises. August output 
ran 94,391 vehicles, about 5,000 high- 
er than estimated. This represents a de- 
cline of 22 per cent. from July in num- 
ber of cars made and a 10.5 per cent. de- 
cline for trucks. In the first eight 
months production of vehicles was 1, 
124,096. This means that car produc- 
tion for the period was off 45 per cent. 
and truck output down 53 per cent. 
With some concerns speeding up to 
make the most of the year-end, others 
closing down in preparation to bring out 
new models and still others running at 
greatly reduced speed, production figures 
for the next few months will tell less of 
the industry as a whole and reflect more 
than ever the fortunes of individual con- 
cerns. 
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The $s in 


Inventions 


Carbide Cutters—-Time Saved in Tabulating 
—A Scale for 1932—“Tin-Can Cardboard” 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


AGIC Tools. Miracles still happen 
in these days. 

There was a_ wood-working plant 
which not long ago had difficulty with 
that interesting Oriental material, teak 
wood, because when planer knives made 
of high speed steel (much harder than 
any steel that was known a few years 
ago) had surfaced 500 feet of the wood, 
they had to be re-ground. 

To-day, a new type of knife used on 
the same operation planes 130,000 feet of 
teak wood before it becomes dull. 

Similarly, a carbon steel saw used on 
rubber flooring was able to cut only 50 
feet before it became dull. 

Now, a saw with a new kind of 
blade tip cuts 12,000 feet of the same 
flooring—or ten days’ run—without hav- 
ing to be re-ground. 

30th of these instances, told at a meet- 
ing of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers on October 3, are indications of 
the progress which is being made in ap- 
plying cemented carbide cutting instru- 
ments in new fields. 

Four years ago, cemented tungsten 
carbide was a novelty in this country. An 
accidental product of the electric fur- 
nace a generation ago, its remarkable 
hardness had only recently become of 
practical value. First, industry dis- 
covered that this strange new material 
could cut, with ease, substances either 
too hard or too soft for ordinary cut- 
ting materials. (Later, tantalum carbide 
was found to have even more remarkable 
properties.) Second, the discovery was 
made that in actual use brittleness and 
certain other difficult qualities prevented 
the cemented carbides from sweeping all 
other cutting materials before them. 

One by one, however, many of these 
practical difficulties have been and are 
being met. Motor makers are cutting, 
milling, boring steel at speeds never be- 
fore possible. Glass is being machined, 
turned, bored, drilled. Hard rubber, 
phenol resins, slate are being drilled. In 
at least one plant, five operations are 
performed on three different materials 
(cast iron, bronze and babbitt) at one 
setting of the machine, with tolerances 
of .0003 to .0005 inch. In a gasoline meter 
factory, two complete meter boxes are 
finished every four minutes where before 
16 minutes were required for the boring 
and honing of each. In the making of 
a motion picture projector one machine- 
steel bushing is produced every 16 sec- 
onds instead of one every minute. 

Most of this progress has come from 
developing special types of cemented 
carbide for the different classes of opera- 
tion. Most surprising of all, however, to 
those who have not kept in touch with 
this progress, is that measuring instru- 
ments and gauges which must maintain 
their accuracy for a long time; chisels 
lor chipping out hardened mortar from 
between bricks or for marking stone- 


work; scrapers for hand work, and even 
pliers are now being faced or tipped with 
cemented carbide. 


FFICE Magic. Not only on the 

factory floor is time being saved, 
these days, by new equipment. For 
offices which send out thousands of bills, 
or handle accounts receivable, sales re- 
ports, stock control records, stockholders 
lists or statistical information on a large 
scale, a recent improvement promises to 
save at least 25 per cent. of the time 
previously required. 

This improvement is the addition of 
alphabetical writing and printing equip- 
ment to punched hole tabulating ma- 
chinery. Until now, electrical tabulating 
equipment has been able to print figures 
only. If words had to be added, the 
work had to be finished on a typewriter. 


‘CALES for To-day. Still another 
time saver of recent appearance is 
for the merchant. 

The familiar computing scale, which 
enables the grocer’s or the butcher’s 
clerk to drop a piece of meat or a bag 
of fruit on the scale platform, glance at 
a chart, and tell the customer the cost, 
has run into difficulties since retail prices 
have come down. In 1929, one scale 
maker reports, 52 per cent. of all prices 
used in retail markets were over 33 
cents; to-day 93 per cent. of all prices 
are under 33 cents. Scale charts made 
for 1929 have been somewhat out of tune 
in 1932. 


Now, however, this same scale maker, 
partly by using a glass which gives 
greater magnification, has developed a 
scale chart which gives all computations 
in exact pennies to and including 33 
cents, and has penny graduations all the 
way up to 75 cents, so that when prices 
rise again the grocer and the butcher 
will still be able to name their price. 


IR TIGHT. With more and more 

manufacturers realizing the impor- 
tance of hermetical sealing, to give pro- 
tection against the penetration of air, 
moisture and grease, there ought to be 
considerable interest in a new paper 
board container which, it is claimed, 
offers protection not heretofore given 
except by tin cans or glass jars. In a 
laboratory test, 100 c.c. of air penetrated 
a standard grade box board in 58 sec- 
onds and under the same pressure re- 
quired 400,000 seconds to go through 
the same size piece of the new board. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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Pensions for 
Employees 


Every twelve months your em- 
ployees move one _ closer to 
the problem of old age. 


Each year's delay in starting your 
pension plan will make the prob- 
lem harder for you and for them. 


Let us show you how an insurance 
company can help in pension 
matters. 


You may find it easy to start that 
plan you have always desired. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 





HAND TO YOUR SECRETARY 








Please write on my letter- 
head to Group Pension De- 
peceen. i reasons 
HAS THE Insurance Company, Newark, 
> Sapna N. J. Ask them to send a 
copy of "A Little Book about 

Pensions." 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL . 























INVESTORS” 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of ‘“Forbes’’ may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Odd Lots 


The small investor need feel 


no embarrassment if 


capital is adequate only to 
the purchase of his favorite 


stocks in small lots. 


He has the advantage of 
diversified holdings, 
most desirable 


provide a 
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other. 
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Ask 
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New York Stock Exchange 
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POINTS ON TRADING 


valuable 


information 


Ask for J-6. 


Accounts carried on conservative margin. 


Gishoum & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 


Members 


52 Broadway 


New York Stock Exchange 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Suspended Between Temporarily Weak Technical 


Position and Slowly Improving Fundamentals 


By R. W. 


r HE rapid bounce in stock prices 
l away from their mid-September sup- 
port level, which started on the day 
our last article was written, materialized 
with far greater speed than was healthy 
for the market and, as suggested in that 
previous review, was too fast to hold. 
This recent weakness is more a disap- 
pointment than a surprise to the writer, 
since the entire market picture, extending 
back to the middle of August has been 
assuming weaker technical proportions. 
However, while placing major confi- 
dence in pure technical indications under 
normal circumstances, the writer has sug- 
gested in previous reviews that he does 
not rely solely on such indications, and 
he has felt, and continues to feel, that in 
the present situation there are other,~ and 
more favorable, factors which may offset 
the technical signals of future weakness 
in this market. 


I T is dangerous thus to buck the verdict 
of the market itself, and it is even 
possible that the writer allows too much 
leeway to fundamentals in holding out 
hopes of a reversal in this weak tech- 
nical picture. Certainly he would not 
deny that weakness for the speculator and 
that is why selling was suggested for the 
short-term last issue, with stop-loss or- 
ders near the extreme highs of early Sep- 
tember. 

If such advice was followed on the 
recovery, then the trader now has satis- 
factory profits on the short side and we 
would continue to hold such positions, 
meanwhile reducing stop-loss orders from 
the extreme September highs to the highs 
of that intermediate recovery. 

For the trader, therefore, we continue 
to allow short-term commitments in line 











SCHABACKER 


with further temporary weakness But 
for the investor we also hold that pre- 
viously expressed feeling of hope that the 
drastic prophecy of the technical factor 
will not be allowed to follow through to 
its ultimate forecast. 

In the September 15th issue, we sug- 
gested some re-appraisal and partial profit- 
taking for the long-swing investor, not 
only because the technical position was 
already weakening but also because our 
prophesied objectives of the Summer ad- 
vance had been fulfilled. 

3ut we suggested only moderate selling 
for the long-swing investor, and we con- 
tinue to feel that the bulk of long-term 
holdings should be retained even in face 
of the currently weak technical indications. 
Technical ‘position changes more rapidly 
than fundamentals and the long-swing in- 
vestor should now be guided more _ by 
improving fundamentals than by tempo- 
rary weakness in technical indicators. 

Our present feeling is that fundamentals 
can overcome this weak technical picture 
at almost any time and level but that the 
worst we should see on any near-term 
weakness would be a half to two-thirds 
reaction back toward the extreme lows 
of early in July. This would mean a 
bottom somewhere around 50 for the 
Times average of fifty stocks, as charted 
above, 55 for Dow-Jones and around 50 
for Standard Statistics 90 stocks. 

We are hopeful that reversal will come 
long before such levels are reached but 
meanwhile we hold to the perhaps seem- 
ingly inconsistent position of advising con- 
tinued long positions for the investor and 
an opposite position for the speculator 
until new support levels are established. 

—October 5, 1932. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. 


Rates on request. 
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Wall Street Pointers 


market during the past fortnight 

might perhaps profitably be singled 
out purely on a basis of technical action. 
This list includes Air Reduction, Ameri- 
can Tobacco class B, Armour of Illinois, 
class A, Associated Dry Goods, Aviation 
Corporation, Bethlehem Steel, Case, 
Chrysler, Curtiss Wright, du Pont, Gen- 
eral Foods, General Motors, Internation- 
al Tel. and Tel., R. H. Macy, Missouri 
Pacific, Montgomery Ward, New York 
Central, Packard, Remington Rand, 
Sears Roebuck, Standard Gas and Elec- 
tric, United Aircraft, U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol, U. S. Leather and Worthington 
Pump. 

The above selections must not be taken 
as any concrete recommendation of these 
stocks so far as fundamentals are con- 
cerned. They merely represent a general 
group of issues where the writer has no- 
ticed stronger individual action from a 
purely technical standpoint than the rest 
of the list has shown. They are included 
not so much as recommendations for 
purchase as a note of interest or en- 
couragement to persons who may be 
holding such stocks. 


T HE BEST ACTORS in the general 


IR REDUCTION might be singled 
LX out as one of the individual issues 
which has given an outstandingly favor- 
able performance from a purely technical 
standpoint during the past month or so. 
The company manufactures chiefly 
acetylene gases and equipment for weld- 
ing and cutting, and admittedly there is 
nothing particular that we can see of 
an early favorable development along 
such lines in fundamental conditions. 
One of the more favorable technical 
factors, however, includes an extremely 
small capitalization of only 840,000 shares 
of no par common stock, which might 
make this issue an easy medium for con- 
structive bull sponsorship. 


“NHE STEEL PREFERRED DIVI- 

DEND has been growing in market 
importance rather rapidly in recent trad- 
ing, and the approach of its next divi- 
dend meeting scheduled for October 25th 
makes it one of the most important 
topics for market consideration. It is 
not the purpose of the writer to prophesy 
whether U. S. Steel directors will con- 
tinue the dividend on their preferred 
stock at this meeting or not. Frankly, 
we question whether the directors know 
what they are going to do themselves, 
and that is anybody’s guess at the pres- 
ent time. 

There seem to be, however, more im- 
portant topics for discussion of a con- 
crete nature. In the first place it may 
be said that the stock market, the busi- 
ness world, the financial community and 
Practically this entire nation of investors 
will either take or give up confidence in 
large measure on this one decision which 
a small body of men must make. 

The issue on this coming Steel divi- 
dend is drawn so sharply that omission 





would do much to break down the con- 
fidence which has been slowly and pain- 
fully built up since mid-Summer. Such 
omission would not only indicate that the 
Steel directors have lost faith in nearby 
business improvement, but it would also 
mean that the premier preferred stock 
in American investment circles has dis- 
appointed the faith of literally millions 
of investors. 

If there is any reasonable possibility of 
continuing the dividend, therefore, and 
there would seem to be such possibility, 
then it may only be hoped that the divi- 
dend action will continue to uphold the 
faith which investors place in the true 
preference and strength of the preferred 
stock list. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTION may 

also be noted. If the dividend on 
U. S. Steel preferred stock is passed at 
the coming dividend meeting we should 
expect that stock, and perhaps the entire 
market, to be decidedly unsettled and 
quite possibly weak for a few days, and 
we would strongly advise that the long 
swing investor take advantage of any 
such weakness to accumulate a moderate 
amount of Steel preferred in his inyest- 
ment program. 

It is quite impossible to prophesy how 
low the preferred issue might go on ac- 
tual passing of the dividend, but we 
would consider Steel preferred a splendid 
long term bargain if available anywhere 
near 50. It’s $7 per share per annum 
dividend is cumulative and even if the 
dividend is not paid for a while the in- 
vestor is practically certain of receiving 
his back dividends at some future date. 


ACK DIVIDENDS, as a matter of 

investment interest, are steadily ac- 
cumulating on a number of preferred 
issues and adding to their long-swing 
merit, from a speculative standpoint at 
least, even if from none other. 

In the steel group, besides the pos- 
sibility of the United States Steel addi- 
tion, there are already Bethlehem and 
Crucible preferred. Of these latter two, 
we like Bethlehem better but they both 
have around $3.50 per share in cumula- 
tive payments past due. 

The railway list holds a number of 
such potential speculations, perhaps one 
of the more interesting being New 
Haven preferred which now has $3.50 
per share accrued. 

As a somewhat more radical specula- 
tion, we might mention American 
Woolen $7 per share per annum cumula- 
tive preferred stock which sells for 
around $32 a share and has nearer $40 
per share accrued in back dividends. 
This seems almost too large an order to 
be paid except in stock through some 
sort of recapitalization plan, but on a 
basis of actual cash position it would not 
take any tremendous improvement in the 
company’s business to make actual re- 
payment in cash a fair probability. 











A Totally New 
Opportunity 


for people 
without capital 


H‘*.e you ever been able to share in the 
profits which are made on good invest- 
ments? 

Probably not—unless you have had capital. 
For it always has taken literally thousands of 
dollars to invest in the right stocks, and in 
enough of them, to give you both safety and 


profit. 
A safe way to benefit 
as capital does 


Independence Fund does not offer to make you 
rich quickly. Does not give you ‘‘expert advice 
on how to speculate.’’ Does not depend for its 
success upon “‘tips.’’ Independence Fund is sci- 
entifically designed for maximum accumulation 
of capital without sacrifice of safety. 

Independence Fund enables you to make 
small monthly payments (as low as $10) 
through an old and conservative trust company 
and reap the investment advantages of large 
capital. Makes it possible for you to invest your 
money and assures automatic reinvestment of 
the earnings of your money—in the same well- 
diversified group of 34 first-grade listed stocks, 
with the same safety and profit that financiers 
and others with large capital and experience 
obtain. 

Independence Fund does not tie your money 
up so that you can’t withdraw if you wish. 
Neither does it use your money so that some- 
one else benefits from its maximum earning 
power while you receive only a small rate of 
interest. 

The industrial and geographic diversification 
of the 34 high-grade stocks upon which Inde- 
pendence Fund is based means safety. Auto- 
matic and prompt reinvestment of dividends 
means COMPOUNDING of EARNINGS. 
Think how that makes your fund grow. 


Get all the facts— 
Mail the coupon today 


It will pay you to learn mcre about the oppor- 
tunity Independence Fund offers you. Mail the 
coupon below and get the free booklet, ‘35 
Questions—36 Answers.”’ Find out how $10, 
$20, $30, $40, $50, $100 a month, regularly in- 
vested, could grow to $2,500, $5,000, $10,000, 
$25,000, $50,000, $100,000 in ten or twenty 
years. Learn how the trust company acts as 
your trustee, sets up an individual account in 
your name, purchases and holds your securities 
and administers your trust in accordance with 
this plan. How systematic investment over- 
comes depressions and makes money for you 
on the recovery. Read, too, about the life insur- 
ance protection (at low rate) you can have for 
your fund, if you wish it. Independence Fund 
may end your money worries for good. Mail 
the coupon now. Independence Fund of North 
oe. Inc., One Cedar Street, New York, 
ae 
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Independence Fund of North America, Inc., 
One Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, free copy of 
“35 Questions—36 Answers.” 
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No 4,867 7 (0.82 0.08,6 m Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.80 249- 10; ’25-’31* 134%4- 6% 10 8.0 
No 97] 39 0.09' Nil! California. Packing. i. sis. Ee 85- 8; ’26-’31 19 - 4% 14 bios 
No 512 16 3.34% 0.76,9 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1.20 99- 10; ’26-’31 is = 6 12 10.0 
100 191 194 Nil ee Bes Soe Sy Re eee Ses 515- 14; ’22-31 6534- 1634 54 sites 
No 1,123 45 (J eer COTES Ge PBKC0 soo icics oven » 120- 10; ’20-’31 15%- s% 9 awe 
No 1,800 50 3.60 1.70,6m ‘Chesapeake Corp... 02... z 112- 14; ’27-’31 20%- 4% 16 12.8 
25 7,655 50 3.47 1.14,6 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 280- 23; ’22-’31* 31Y%- 2% 25 10.0 
No 4,404 Ze 0.48 Ni6 mm Chevsler Gord... os .acdccs 1 141- 11; ’25-31 213%- 17 5.8 
No 1,000 15 11.82 Sh eS ee, Os "en | Cr 8a 1Si- 41; 722-31" 120 = rat 99 8.0 
No 341 56 Nil Nil, 6 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... nA 96- 6; ’20-’31* 14%- 2% 10 
No 11,610 18 1.42 1.098 Columbia Gas & Elec...... Ir 141- 11; ’26-31* 21 - 4% 17 6.1 
No 1,000 20 1.80 0.40,6 m Commercial Credit......... — 71- 8; ’25-’31 ll - 3% 6 bast 
No 33,673 5 0.40 ().243 Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 3; 729-31 5%- 1% 4 ae 
No 11,477 59 4.94 4.488 Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 183- 56; ’23-’31* 6834- 31% 61 6.6 
No 14,218 208 |S) ee Consolidated Oil........... a 46- 4; ’22-’31* 9 «= 4 7 ee 
No 1,733 46 3:27 3.054 Continental Can......... ~ 134- 30; ’20-’31 41 - 17% 34 5.9 
No 4,743 29 Nil Nil, 6 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... os 63- 5: ’21-’31 93Z- 35% 7 ie 
25 2,530 34 3.54 1.30, 6m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 ’ 126- 352 “26-31 553R- 2434 52 5.9 
100 450 162 Nil Wil Om «‘CRUCIDIO: (“StO6l soa occ cic es 122- 20; ’21-’31 23%4- 6 12 
10 1,000 26 i 0 | Sle Cuban American Sugar..... is 60- 1; ’21-'31 3HR- 0% Z 
1 6,521 4 Nil Nil, 6m Curtiss-Wright ............ BG 30- 1; ’29-°31 3%- 0% 3 
No 504 63 i || ere Davison Chemical.......... - 81- 3; ’20-31* 9Y%- 1 5 ee 
100 516. 217 0.02 Nil, 6 m Delaware & Hudson........ 6 230- 64; ’20-’31 92Y4- 32 75 8.0 
50 1,689 92 0.65 Nil, 6 m_ Del., Lack., & Western..... 54 173- 17; °22-'31 45%- 8% 40 Rd 
No 1,050 21 1.29 0:75,6:m Diamond Match..........: 1 255- 10; °19-’31* 19%- 12 17 5.9 
No 3,502 19 5.55 eA ae 0! ae || rr 4 126- 42; ’28-’31 57 = 23 40 10.0 
20 =10,938 35 4.25 1.01,6 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 2 503- 50; ’22-’31* 5934- 22 4] 49 
No 2,256 58 | ere Eastman Kodak............ 3 265- 70: *22-31 877%- 35% 54 5.7 
No 894 16 4.03 1:06,6m Elec. Auto-Lite............ 1.29 174- 20; ’28-’31 323%4- 8% 20 6.0 
No 3,316 29 2.01 0.55% Electric Power & Light...... 104- 9; ’25-’31 16 - 23% 11 ite 
100 25h) 122 i." i or Wate We es oes cae wine mess _ 94- 5; ’23-'31 113%4- 2 9 
No 391 110 0.14 Nil® General Asphalt............ = 97- 9; ’20-’31 154- 4% 10 = 
No 28,846 14 eS 0.27,6 m General Electric........... 0.40 403- 22: °26-31* 26%- 8% 19 2.1 
No 5,276 ‘] 3.44 £06 mm General Roods:..<<. <0 6.0 2 137- 28; ’26-’31* 4014- 195% 31 6.5 
10 43,509 16 2.01 0.24,6 m General Motors............ 1 282 21 - °25-31* 24%- 7% 16 6.2 
No 324 2") 3.33 0.46,6 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 21; °25-31 28%- 6% 20 5.0 
No 2,000 ] 1.24 1.25,6 m_ Gillette Safety Razor....... 1 143- 9; ’27-’31 24%4- 103% 18 5.4 
No 1,799 14 i cr CS" O™ eee 1.60 82- 14; ’28-’31 205%- 8% 19 8.4 
No 1,167 39 Nil Nil,.6.m Goodrich, B. F.............. se 109- 3; ’20-’31 12%- 2Y% 8 or 
No 1.437 ZF Nil Nil, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 13:;. 27-31 2934- 5% 21 
No 1.738 4 Nil Nil, 6 m Graham-Paige Motors......  .. Ol- 2: 725-31 45%- 1 3 
100 2.490 164 2.14 Nil, 6 m Great Northern Pfd........ os 155-..15> °27-31 25 - 5% 18 
No 198 116 Nil Nil, 6m _ Gulf States Steel........... e 26- 4; ’25-’31 21%- 2y, 19 


*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
@ Before ian = depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 

in common stock. 
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Par 


No 
100 
No 


100 
No 
No 
No 
No 


No 
No 
15 
No 
25 
No 
2 


No 


No 
No 


100 


100 
No 
50 
10 


"Including prices on old stock. 
(zg) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
8% in common stock. 


April 30. 





707 


406 


1,546 


350 
661 
4,409 
14,584 
6,400 


1,182 
9,340 
5,518 
1,813 
237% 
1,418 

548 
1,909 


300 
788 
1,438 
1,858 
828 
4,514 


2,700 
6,286 
1,190 
6,255 

310 
5,448 
4,993 
15/3 
1,406 
6,825 


6,236 
15,000 
3,161 
13,163 
450 
5,503 
3,820 
13,131 


1,338 
9,000 


23,659 


675 
4, 386 


apy aT aN 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


Earns, 1932 
m=months 


$2.88, 6 


1.00, 8 
Nil, 6 


eee eee 


0.20, 6 
1.21, 6 


0.09, 6 
Nil, 6 
Nil, 6 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


35 8 


— 
~ 
=~ 


33 S888 


3 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 


(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% 


Hershey Chocolate......... 
Hudson & Manhattan....... 
Hindgson Motor. ......5...<2+. 


Interboro Rapid Transit.... 
Int. Business Machines..... 


int, Parveste?........0<...6. 


Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
Bee, Wee ee Wel. ees bisa 


Kelvinator Corp... :..<.0. <<. 
Kennecott Copper.......... 
Se Sree 
Kroger Ce. 


Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
Rn eC 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit....... 
Lorillard Tobacco.......... 


McKeesport Tin Plate...... 
1 te Ae I 
= = ee 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missouri Pacific........... 


Nash Motors cnc ecsicccccaas 
National Biscitit ...:.....6.. 
Nat. Cash Register “A’’.... 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
jee eS ae 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
New. York Central...............:. 


N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 


Norfolk & Western........ 
North American........... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 
Packard Motors... ..4.4.«.. 
Paramount Publix ......... 
Pennsylvania RK. R.........2. 
Pere Marquette Ot eee 
Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 


Radio Corporation:.......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc....... 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 


Sears OCMC. sic iecsinscca es 
Socony-Vactim ..........5 
Southern Cal. Edison....... 
Southern Pacific........... 
Southern Railway.......... 
Standard Brands .......... 
Standard Gas & Electric.... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Stewart-Warner .....%.0.. 
Studebaker Corp........... 


Texas Corporation... ........ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 
TPARBAMIOTICR, 2.6.5.0.6:6.0.4 <0 500 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Oil of California.... 
POR: PACUIC oiccnisc.ccese ss 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation ........ 
ep Oy | ee 
United Gas Improvement... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... . 
Rs Sa MERON ca sdigite 'eis 6 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve.. 


ee” CC 
Re Sa Sam 


Western’ Union... ..<6.,..55. 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric...... 
Woolworth, F. W.......... 


Div. 
Rate 


$6 


3.50 


bas 
1.20 


. 
10r 


0.50 
6 


0.40 
? 


1.20 


e 


2.40 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
in common stock. (u) Plus 5% 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; ’27-’31 
74- 20; °24-’31 
140- 7; ’22-’31 


62- 4; ’22-’31 


255- 83; ’24- ’31 


395- 22; ’20-’31* 
73- 7; ’28-’31 
201- 7; ’23-’31 


91- 5; ’26-’31 
156- 10; °20-’31 
92- 15; ’26-’31 
145- 12; ’24-’31* 


128- 40; ’24-’31 
96- 14; ’23-31 
178- 30; ’24-’31* 
47- 10; ’24-31 


104- 38; °28-’31 
242- 12; ’20-’31 
382- 50; ’25-’31* 
62- 5; ’20-’31 
101- 6; ’22-’31 
400- 6; ’26-’31* 


119- 15; ’26-’31 
237- 36; °23-’31* 
149- 7: 726-31 
134- 20; °24-'31 
210- 63; ’20-’31* 
72- 10; ’26-’31 
257- 25; ’26-’31 
133- 14; ’24-’31 
290-105 ; °25-’31 
187- 26; ’26-’31 


137- 29; ’23-'31* 
163- 4; ’22-’31* 
154- 5; ’20-’31 
110- 16; ’22-’31 
200- 4; ’26-’31 
138- 32; ’27-’31 
200- 15; ’21-’31 


425- 6; ’24-'31* 
58- 2; ’27-'31 
66- 32; ’29-’31 


198- 39; ’27-’31 
48- 8; 724-31 
92- 28; ’27-'31 
158- 26; ’22-’31 
165- 6; ’22-’31 
89- 10; ’26-’31 
244- 25; ’25-’31 
82- 23; ’26-’31 
85- 26; ’22-’31 
126- 5; ’20-31 
98- 9; ’24-31 


75- 10; ’26-’31 
85- 20; ’26-’31 
154- 16; ’22-’31* 
67- 2; ’29-’31 


182- 13; ’23-’31* 
59- 11; ’24-’31 
298- 70; ’24-’31 
162- 10; ’29-’31 
76- 70: ’29-31 
159- 17; ’26-’31 
60- 15; ’29-’31 
244- 20; ’22-31 
Si- 2: ’27-31 
300- 10; ’22-’31* 
120- 57 *25-31 
07- 4; '22.31 
262- 36; ’20-31 


272- 38; ’22-’31 

68- 11; ’27-'31 
293- 22; ’22- i. 
234- 35; ’26-’: 


455%- 22 
(d) Year ended March WH. 


274 


244 
52% 
103% 
3, 
256 
234 
4% 
6% 
10 


34% 


13% 
16% 
9 


28 


10 

17 
334 
1% 
3Y% 


8 
20% 
6% 
143% 
45 
6% 
8% 
6 
57 


1334 


16% 
ly 
1% 
6% 
1% 

28 

10% 


2 
l 
2614 


9% 
5% 
1534 


7¥% 
8 


27% 
(WA 
3Y% 

10% 
9% 

13% 
1% 
7% 
7 


1% 


21% 


123% 
9% 


155% 


Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


- 4344 


62 
20 


39 
16 


35 


39 


(e) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30. 
in common stock. 
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30 
An Investment List for Profit 
B : R 
By PAUL CLAY 
fee Statistics on the Portfolio 
NE of the great 
Once Fe Pope Din APEC vit 
; lowed by success- Americas Can. o.edsccssien cdaas $58.21 $4.00 56 7.14% 
ful financiers is to Allied (Chemical ..i..éiscaccas 89.69 6.00 82 127 
adapt their investing American Tobacco “B” ...... 36.04 5.00 83 5.99 
to the times and their eS Re ree 32.13 2.00 30 6.67 
tendencies. Perhaps Corn Products ...6...68sces 34.68 3.00 54 5.50 
the distinguishing fea- MOMOMAL FISCUE coca cacccas 16.94 2.80 43 6.45 
ture oy eg si Procter @ Gamble .....:..:. 15.11 2.00 33 5.93 
: Union Carbide & Carbon ..... 30.38 1.207 29 4.07 


is the unmistakable re- 
covery in general “busi- 
ness. There have been 
recoveries before but 


*Adjusted for changes in capital stocks. 
+30 cents declared, no period named. 


5-year previously been the 
anreee greatest borrowers from 
$6.46 the banks. 
10.05 30th American Can 
10.13 and Allied Chemical 
4.33* were just lately enabled 
4.34 to declare their regular 
aan dividends by virtue of 
7 36, their wealth of work- 


ing capital, and in spite 
of unsatisfactory earn- 
ings. The two great 
sources of dividend pay- 





never, at least since the 
days of Andrew Jackson, from so severe 
a financial illness and never in modern 
times when recovery looked more nearly 
impossible. : 
For the first Autumn in three vears, 
trade activity is showing its normal sea- 
sonal expansion; for a year ago the sea- 
sonal activity was prevented by the col- 
lapse of the British Gold Standard, and 
two years ago by the drastic liquidation of 
our own bank loans. Even in 1929 the 
Autumn trade was dwarfed and cut short 
by the stock market panic—so that this 
present Autumn expansion is the first 
distinct turn for the better which has 
been shown in any Autumn since 1928. 


HIS, then, is an opportune time for 

investing in those stocks which should 
especially benefit from coming general 
business recovery. Such a recovery con- 
fers its greatest benefits upon industrial 
corporations; for the latter are, by their 
very nature, either prince or pauper. In 
boom times, their earnings increase some- 
times as much as 35 per cent. in a single 
year; and during the first half of 1932 
their earnings decreased by more than 85 
per cent. from 1931. 

The changes in both directions are far 
more sweeping than in the case of railway 
and public utility business; and for this 
very reason good industrial stocks are 
among the most profit- 


passed their dividends; but a more con- 
servative and almost equally profitable 
course is to select stocks whose past is 
almost as distinguished and whose present 
is better fortified. Even these are selling 
at mere fractions of their 1929 high; and 
they now show earnings small enough to 
admit of vast improvement and_ great 
enough to safeguard against disaster. It 
is such a list that we here present and 
recommend. 


Siew corporations represented in this 
list are the particular beneficiaries of 
the greatest two lessons learned by indus- 
trial management within the present gen- 
eration. One of these lessons, taught by 
the commodity price panic of 1921, was to 
avoid inventory inflation; and none of 
these companies was overloaded with in- 
ventories when the recent decline in com- 
modity prices took place. 

The other lesson—taught by the panic of 
1907—was to avoid dependence upon bank 
loans. Many an important failure then 
occurred from sheer inability to borrow at 
the banks; and from that time forward 
the progressivé industrial managements 
adopted the policy of providing themselves 
liberally with net working capital. Thus 
these corporations turned the tables and 
became the greatest depositors in or 
lenders to the banks, whereas they had 


ments are current earn- 
ings and net working capital and_ the 
ablest industrial managers keep on hand 
enough cash capital so that if earnings 
temporarily disappear, dividends may still 
be paid out of past accumulations. Thus 
one of the very best tests of the stability 
of an industrial stock investment is the 
amount of net working capital and the 
extent to which it has been exhausted. 
How very little the net working capital 
of these eight companies has been drawn 
down is shown by the accompanying 
chart. Indeed, each one of the eight con- 
cerns ‘greatly increased its net working 
capital from 1926 to 1929, and then drew 
upon it in only a moderate and conserva- 
tive way during the past two years. For 
the entire group, the net working capital 
increased from $461,200,000 in 1926 to 
$640,000,000 in 1929 and then decreased by 
the end of 1931 to $590,800,000. Thus 
while dividends have been reduced, the 
gratifving phase of the matter is that the 
dividends now being paid are very well 
fortified by this wealth of working capital. 


ACH of these companies is a leading 
unit in a leading industry. There are 
here represented ie can making industry, 
tobacco manufacturing, heavy and light 
chemicals, the dairy business, glucose and 
corn syrup, the biscuit industry, soap 
manufacturing and numerous smaller in- 
dustries. Nor should 





able of all securities to 
purchase around the 


bottom of a_ business 650 [MILLIONS of DOLLARS. 


depression. They ap- 
preciate the most be- 


HOW WORKING CAPITAL HAS HELD UP 
(TOTAL NET WORKING CAPITAL of THESE EIGHT COMPANIES) 


we overlook the fact 
that the industries here 
represented are them- 





selves a select list; for 
they exclude those to 





cause of the very same 600 


nature that caused them 


which this depression 
has been a_ knockout 
blow. Each - of these 





to depreciate the most. 550 
If one were to seek 
the maximum possible 500 


industries _ respectively 
has withstood the de- 





profit without regard 
to risks or _ precau- 
tions, he would choose 
the great industrial 


450 





pression better than in- 
du trial business taken 




















as a whole. So it 1s 
that the investor who 
buys this selection 











stocks, like U. S. Steel 400 
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amounts thereby becomes the owner of a 
gilt edged investment trust of his own— 
and a trust of far higher quality than the 
“blue chips” of 1929. 

For many years prior to the War the 
canning business was so highly competi- 
tive that there was no profit in it for any- 
body ; but as soon as the cutthroat compe- 
tition was eliminated, the American Can 
Company became prosperous and_ has 
remained so ever since. Its cans are used 
mainly by the packers of vegetables, fruit, 
fish, meat and other food products. About 
55 per cent. of its business arises from 
these demands and the other 45 per cent. 
from miscellaneous uses 


TMHE Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 

tion was an outgrowth of the General 
Chemical Company together with the 
Solvay Process Company, the Barrett 
Company and others. These subsidiaries 
made excellent records of their own and 
we believe that the Allied Chemical is one 
of the most efficiently operated of our 
great industrial concerns. Expenses have 
lately been cut to the bone; and while the 
company does not make interim reports, 
it is known to be in strong financial con- 
dition. 

American Tobacco “B” earned $9.07 in 
1931 against $8.56 in 1930, and $11.53 in 
1929. The company furnishes no interim 
reports; and although the cigarette busi- 
ness is becoming more competitive than it 
was, earnings have held up better than in 
other industries, and the company at the 
end of 1931 was rich in both cash and 
working capital. 


HE Borden Company, in addition to 

its huge milk business, has gone ex- 
tensively into the ice cream business and 
the manufacture of butter and cheese, as 
well as the production and sale of eggs 
and other farm products. Owing largely 
to this extension, sales increased from 
$132,000,000 in 1927 to more than $345,- 
000,000 in 1930. Depreciation charges 
have been continuously liberal even in 
1931. 

At the end of the year the amount of 
cash on hand was $15,027,553, which was 
a new high record. In addition to this, 
the company had on hand $10,157,503 of 
marketable securities; and its net working 
capital made a new high record at 
$43,646,853 as compared with $35,265,103, 
at the end of 1929. The stock last year 
earned $3.66 against $5.23 in 1929, thus 
showing remarkable stability. 

The Corn Products Refining Company 
makes from corn a number of important 
products such as_ starch, glucose, and 
derivatives from these. Its popular pack- 
age goods include such trade names as 
Argo starch, Karo Corn Syrup and 
Mazola cooking oil. Owing to the fact 
that a large portion of the company’s out- 
put consists of food products of this sort, 
the business is very stable. Of the oper- 
ating expenses, the cost of corn represents 
about 60 per cent.; and owing to the fact 
that the prices of the company’s products 
are more stable than the prices of corn, a 
low farm price for the latter is likely to 
result in a wider margin of profit. 

The management is highly efficient. The 
1931 earnings of $3.54 compare with $5.49 
in 1929; and during the first half of 1932 





W ITH dozens of good sound 
stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, enjoying a broad 
open market and regarding which 
full information is obtainable, why 
does any one need to be puzzled as 
to WHAT stocks to buy? 


The known good stocks are the 
ones to buy—and there is no need 
paying good money for this infor- 


The Most Valuable Knowledge 
An Investor Can Have— 


Oil of N. J., Woolworth and other 
sound issues. 


With this knowledge you can 
truly safeguard your capital and 
build it up at a rate of speed not 
possible wtihout this information. 
And a great deal more has been 
learned about when to buy and 
when to sell than is generally 
supposed. 


mation. 


How the A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
3ut WHEN to buy them and 


Service is able to give dependable 
WHEN tto sell them—this knowl- i™formation on this vital subject— 


edge is more valuable than any how technical analysis has_re- 
other. ~ _-vealed basic laws operating behind 


market price movements—how this 
service can be used for your pro- 
tection and gain—is clearly out- 


Think what it would mean to 
you to know when to buy and 
when to. sell Allied Chemical, lined in a valuable article by a 
American Can, U. S. Steel, West- member of our staff. A copy will 
inghouse, American Tobacco, Case be sent without obligation on 
(J. I.), Consolidated Gas Standard request. 


We have nothing to sell — save 
independent investment counsel 


A. W. WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE 
1546 Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


Send me, without obligation, “How to protect your capital and accelerate its 
growth—through trading.” F-6 
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B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


if you think you can help me to make profits 
and be happy while I make them, send 
me the next 24 issues (one year) of 


FORBES 


BUSINESS - FINANCE - BUSINESS OF LIFE 


If my remittance is not enclosed, I will pay the 


subscription price of $5.00 when you bill me. 
(Canadian Postage $2.00; Foreign, $1.00 year extra) 
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the stock earned $1.30 as compared with 
$1.82 for the first half of 1931. The com- 
pany is financially strong. 


a BISCUIT common last 
year earned $2.86 as compared with 
$8.20 in 1929, and $3.41 in 1930. For the 
first half of 1932, it earned $1.21 against 
$1.36 for the first half of 1931. This is 
another company whose operating ex- 
penses consist largely of the cost of its 
raw material—which in this case is wheat 
and flour; and net profits per unit tend to 
rise as the price of wheat falls, and vice 
versa. The net current assets are very 
impressive since they include $15,838,324 
of cash, which is a new high record. 
Indeed the net working capital itself is 
only slightly below the previous high 
record. Considering these fortifications 
the stock seems to be among the cheapest 
in this group. 

The Procter & Gamble Company holds 
a dominant position in the production of 
soap, glycerine and those foodstuffs which 
are manufactured from vegetable oils. 
Among the important products are Crisco, 
Ivory soap, P. & G. naptha soap and 
Chipso. The business is highly stable but 
has been affected during the past year by 
the slump in popular income. Hence for 
the year ended June 30, the company’s net 
income was only $9,132,545 against $22,- 
650,818 for the year ended June 30, 1931. 
The stock for the year just ended earned 
$1.27 against $3.37 the previous year and 
$3.38 two years ago. However, the net 
working capital on June 30th was $66,- 
595,976 against $79,656,829 a year previous 
—so that the company is still very strong 
financially. The current assets contain 
more cash than a year ago. 

The major products of the Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corporation are oxy-acety- 
lene gases and welding and cutting equip- 
ment, carbon and carbon products, includ- 
ing electrodes, batteries, etc. Besides this 
the company makes synthetic organic 
chemicals including alcohols and_ resins. 





Are You a Salesman? 


For the first half of 1932, the common 
stock earned 47 cents against $1.01 for the 
like portion of 1931. In 1931 the stock 
earned $2 per share against $3.12 in 1930 
and $3.94 in 1929. The fact that the com- 
pany makes quarterly reports is an advan- 
tage to investors. The net working capital 
at the end of 1931 was $69,987,798 against 
$95,877,354 a year previous. 


TT HIS list of stocks as a whole shows a 

yield of about 6.12 per cent. The degree 
of safety is not so great as that offered by 
high grade preferred stocks or even by 
the best public utility stocks; but the 
probable profit on the principal is many 
times that promised by preferred stocks, 
and considerably greater than could be 
anticipated from the best public utility 
common stocks. 

These industrial corporations are all 
great enough, strong enough, and efficient 
enough so that they may be expected to 
share very fully in any- prosperity that 
comes to America during the next few 
years. The purchase of this list, then, is 
literally an investment in the future of 
national prosperity. 


Tue SecRETARY’s DEsk Book. Edited by 
Thomas Kite Brown, Jr., Ph.D. Pub- 
lished by the John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. ($3.50). 

An indispensable reference book designed 
not only for secretaries, but for all whose 
duties, business and social, have anything 
to do with writing, editing and correspon- 
dence. A handy combination manual and 
dictionary, giving complete and authorita- 
tive information on matters which come 
up constantly in every office. 


William Robert Wilson, chairman, will 
assume active management of Copeland 
Products, Inc., and will become president, 
succeeding Louis Ruthenberg. 





A salesman is a fellow with a smile upon his face, 

And a word of cheery greeting as he goes from place to place. 

He devotes his time and effort from an early morning start 

To meeting folks and talking what is nearest to his heart. 

He lives a life of service and he gains a host of friends, 

For he’s never actuated by base and selfish ends. 

Each day he calls on people with the only thought in mind 

Of the good that he is doing for the prospects he can find. 

He raises living standards with the things he has to show 

As he calls the folks’ attention to the things that they should know. 
He never stoops to offer any piece of merchandise 

That will not perform a service consistent with its price. 

He meets his competition with a friendly, kindly word, 

And he never speaks with malice of the things that he has heard. 
He is sure the thing he’s selling brings a lasting benefit 

Far greater than the profit that he makes in selling it. 

He’s secure in his conviction that his effort is worth while. 

So he buckles in each morning with an everlasting smile, 
Bringing work to men in factories whose families depend 

On the daily sales production of their genial happy friend. 


—Ben Allen. 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


True Economy 

Rigid economy was the watchword of 
the day in a Western company. At each 
weekly sales meeting each employee would 
tell what economy he had effected. At one 
meeting one of the employees said he had 
saved on his gasoline by coasting down 
every little hill in his territory. 

Another employee said he had saved the 
company money by going without dessert 
for dinner and showed his meal checks to 
prove it. Another man called local city 
accounts by phone instead of sending them 
letters. It came to the Scotch book- 
keeper’s turn to say what economy he had 
effected. He was known to have prac- 
ticed all the economies anyone could prac- 
tice, so everyone wondered what he had 
done. 

“This week,” said the Scotch book- 
keeper gravely, “I dinna cross my t’s or 
dot my i’s when entering accounts on the 
books, in order to save on ink.”—$5 prize 
to Arthur Larson, Portland, Ore. 


Dissatisfied 

Paul Muller, like every other property 
owner throughout the country, has been 
getting little or no rent for his properties. 
Appreciating conditions, he has tried to be 
as lenient as possible with his tenants. 

One tenant, Smith, had particularly in- 
censed him. Smith had paid no rent for 
ten months, refused to vacate, took no 
care of the property, and apparently 
wanted no job. 

One August morning, however, Muller 
was astonished to see a moving van backed 
up to Smith’s house. 

“What’s the idea, Smith?” he demanded 
of his pet pest. 

“l’m moving. I’m dissatisfied here.” 

“Dissatisfied, eh? What’s your trouble?” 

“I’m moving across the street where [ 
can get cheaper rent.”—Prize of Forpes 
book to W. D. Heck, Connersville, Ind. 


Civic Education 

A filling station proprietor in Tennessee, 
where the tax on a gallon of gasoline is 8 
cents, has found a novel and effective way 
of vitalizing the price. A sign over his 
station presents the following expert study 

in the origin and incidence of taxation: 
Gas Topay 


Governor Horton: oiiiscicisaccs- 7 cents 
Ie aso de ened ed Seo 1 cent 
Rem ety i a dial Rad tees 6 cents 
EEN 5 ee oid sig o's ates eke See 3 cents 
REPO ood dee aid oendcneddeswes 4 cents 
js ae Ann ee ns ep ara 2 cents 


23 cents 
—New York Times. 


Those wishing contributions returned, 
if found unsuitable, should enclose stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
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N selecting an organization to assist you in making a appraisals. In recent years we have supervised the expendi- 
report on your business or an appraisal of your properties, ture of approximately one hundred million dollars annually 
experience in such work is of primary importance. For your for material and labor. 

consideration we outline our experience in this work: 


Stone & Webster have been making reports and appraisals 
for 40 years. 


‘ Because we have appeared before most of the Public Service 
Commissions as well as before many local and Federal 
Courts, we are familiar with their requirements and know 

Properties appraised by us have an aggregate value in what steps are necessary. 
excess of Seven Billion Dollars. 
Through years of experience, we know how to and do cut 


Reports include utilities of every kind and many types of the anette elaine, 


industrials. 
In our construction work we have kept cost records for For information on how we can assist you, address 90 
over 30 years, which are of great value in making historical Broad Street, New York. 
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The list of Appraisals and Reports in- 
cludes the names of 998 companies for 
whom we have done this kind of work. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 








SHE PILLAGE OF 
PARIS 


“Nature in the Raw” — after 
the great French artst Lu- 
minais ... inspired by the 
savage fierceness of untamed 
Norsemen in the ruthless 


capture of Paris— 5845 A. D 


—and raw tobaccos 
have no place in cigarettes 


They are vot present in Luckies 
. the mildest cigarette 
you ever smoked 


W' buy the finest, the very finest 
tobaccos in all the world— 
but that does not explain w hy 
folks everywhere regard Lucky 
Strike as the mildest cigarette. 
The fact is, we never overlook 
the truth that “Nature in the 
Raw is Seldom Mild”’—so these 


fine tobaccos, after proper aging 
and mellowing, are then given 
the benefit of that Lucky Strike 
purifying process, described by 
the words—"‘It’s toasted”. That's 
why folks in every city, town and 
hamlet say that Luckies are such 


mild cigarettes. 


“It’s toasted” 


That package of mild Luckies 


‘ 














